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CHAPTER  II.  —  A  CONFIDENTIAL  MIS¬ 
SION. 

During  the  time  that  It  Bras  lying  in 
the  unused  second-room  floor,  await¬ 
ing  its  last  dismal  journey  to  Kensal 
Green,  Martin  Gurwootl  kept  the  storj’ 
which  bad  been  told  him  locked  in  his 
own  breast.  Once  or  twice  he  saw  Dr. 
Haughton,  who  had  managed  to  set 
uide  the  impending  inquest,  and  to 
him  Martin  spoke,  hoping  that  either 
he  or  Mr.  Broadbent  might  suggest  the 
idrisability  of  their  communicating  with 
the  tenant  of  the  cottage  at  Hendon, 
and  letting  her  know  what  had  occurred. 
But  on  this  subject  the  astute  physician 
was  singularly  reserved  ;  and,  whenever 
there  was  any  approach  to  it,  he  invari¬ 
ably  turned  the  current  of  the  conver¬ 
sation.  It  was  a  shy  subject,  he  thought, 
and  one  in  which  grave  men  in  his  po¬ 
sition  should  not  ^  mixed  up.  They 
were  men  of  the  world,  of  course,  and 
knew  that  such  things  were ;  but  both 
for  professional  and  private  reasons  it 
was  best  to  ignore  them  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

So  Martin  Gurwood,  left  entirely  to 
his  own  resources,  almost  gave  himself 
npto  despair.  He  felt  that  it  would  be 
impossible  much  longer  to  conceal  the 
truth  from  Mrs.  Calverley ;  but  he  knew 
that  before  mentioning  it  to  her,  he 
ought  to  possess  himself  of  the  details 
of  the  story;  and  these  he  could  not 
learn  without  a  personal  visit  to  Hen¬ 
don.  Then,  too,  it  was  more  than  proba¬ 
ble  that  this  young  woman,  the  dead 
man’s  mistress,  was  even  yet  ignorant 
of  his  fate ;  and  out  of  mere  Christian 
c^ty  she  ought  to  be  made  acquainted 
Yith  it.  Martin  Gurwood  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  His  worldly  knowledge 
was  small ;  such  of  it  as  he  possessed 
had  been  acquired  at  Oxford,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  leaving  the  university ; 
wd  it  had  grown  dull  and  rusty  in  his 
robs^uent  curacies  and  in  the  Lulling- 
ton  vicarage.  If  he  had  only  a  friend, 
»  clear-he^ed,  far-seeing  man  of  expe¬ 
rience,  to  whom  he  comd  intrust  the 
•ecret,  and  on  whose  judgment  he  could 
*«lyl  Suddenly  a  bright  thought  oc¬ 
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curred  to  him  — Humphrey  Statham  : 
there  was  the  very  man ;  sound,  sin¬ 
gle-hearted,  and  worldly-wise  1  Martin 
had  known  him  ofi*  and  on  for  many 
years ;  and  not  merely  in  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  of  him,  which  was  small,  had 
found  in  him  all  the  qualities  he  had 
named,  but  had  heard  him  accredited 
with  them  by  others,  whose  relations 
with  Statham  bad  been  more  intimate. 
He  would  go  down  into  the  city  the 
very  next  day,  and  hunt  him  out.  And 
Martin  Gurwood  went  to  bed  that  night 
with  a  sense  of  relief  at  his  heart. 

The  month  on  board  the  Scilly  pilot- 
boat  had  done  Humphrey  Statham 
an  immense  deal .  of  good.  Mr.  Col¬ 
lins  had  carefully  avoided  troubling 
his  master  with  any  letters  or  papers ; 
though,  even  if  they  had  been  forward¬ 
ed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  reached  their  destination,  as  the 
season  had  been  very  stormy,  and 
the  pilot’s  services  in  constant  requisi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Statham’s  spirits  rose  with 
the  wind  and  the  storm.  Knowing  the 
sea-going  qualities  of  the  boat  beneath 
him,  he  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
knocking  about  in  heavy  gales  and 
foam-crested  rollers.  He  had  had  a  re¬ 
markably  happy  holiday,  and  had  come 
back  with  renewed  health,  and  fresh 
vigor  for  business. 

On  the  second  morning  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  was  seated  at  his  desk,  looking 
over  some  special  papers  which  the  vigi¬ 
lant  Collins  had  placed  before  him,  when 
that  discreet  functionary  presented  him¬ 
self  at  the  door. 

“  A  gentleman  to  see  you,  sir,”  he 
said ;  “  says  his  business  is  pressing. 
Here  is  his  card.” 

Mr.  Statham  took  up  the  card,  and 
glanced  at  it.  “  The  Rev.  Martin  Gur¬ 
wood,”  he  cried ;  “  show  him  in  at  once. 
^Vhy  did  you  hesitate  ?  ” 

“  Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Statham,  but 
these  matters,”  pointing  to  the  papers 
on  which  Humpnrey  had  been  engaged, 
“  are  important.  Been  bottled  up  for  a 
fortnight,  and  won’t  keep  any  longer. 
Norland  &  Co.,  owners  of  the  brig  A’am- 
son,  found  derelict  ofiT  Cuxhaven,  are 
coming  to  see  you  at  two ;  and  Capt. 
Thompson,  of  the  bark  Sitsquehannah, 
run  into  in  the  fog  of  the  ninth  in¬ 
stant  ofiT  Dungeness,  has  been  here 
three  times,  and  gets  more  and  more 
impatient  each  visit.” 

“  Capt.  Thompson’s  patience  must  be 
yet  further  tried,  I  am  afraid,  Collins ; 
and  Messrs.  Norland  must  wait  my  leis¬ 
ure,”  said  Humphrey  Statham.  “  Show 


Mr.  Gurwood  in  at  once ;  and  don’t  let 
me  be  disturbed  while  he  is  with  me.” 

Mr.  Collins  bowed,  with  a  deprecatory 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  retired, 
speedily  returning  and  ushering  the  vis¬ 
itor  into  his  master’s  presence. 

“My  dear  Gurwood,”  cried  Hum¬ 
phrey,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  “  this 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure  I  WTiat  an 
age  it  is  since  I  have  seen  you  I  I  am 
so  glad  I  am  in  town ;  I  only  returned 
the  day  before  yesterday.” 

“  Your  trip,  whatever  it  has  been, 
seems  to  have  done  you  good,”  said 
Martin.  “  How  strong  and  well  you 
are  looking  I  ” 

“  I  have  been  in  a  pilot-bo.at  for  the 
last  three  weeks,  —  you  know  my  old 
lunes,  —  and  had  all  the  London  dust 
blown  out  of  me  by  strong  gales,  and 
washed  oflF  me  by  running  seas.  I  wish 
I  could  return  the  compliment,  my  dear 
fellow,”  added  Statham ;  “  but  I’m  sorry 
to  see  you  doing  no  credit  to  Lullington 
air.  You  look  as  pallid  and  as  sodden 
as  any  Londoner,  Gurwood.  What’s 
the  matter  with  you,  man  ?  ” 

“  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  mental 
worry  within  the  last  few  d^s ;  and  I 
suppose  I  am  showing  its  effWts,”  said 
Martin.  “  It  is  this  which  has  brought 
me  to  see  you,  to  ask  for  any  advice  and 
assistance  you  can  give  me.” 

“  Sorry  for  the  cause,  but  delighted 
to  be  of  any  use  in  my  power,”  said 
Statham.  “Is  it  in  my  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  ?  Any  of  your  step-father’s  argo¬ 
sies  run  down  and  wrecked  on  their 
homeward  voyage  ?  By  the  way,  a 
thousand  pardons  I  What  an  idiot  I 
ami  I  now  remember  to  have  seen  in 
the  Times  a  paragraph  announcing  Mr. 
Calverley’s  sudden  death.” 

“  It  is  in  connection  with  that  event 
that  I  have  come  to  you.  You  are  a  man 
of  the  world,  I  know,  and  a  thorough 
good  fellow  into  the  bargain  ;  while  m 
all  matters  requiring  tact  and  decision  I 
am  lamentably  deficient.” 

“  Merely  the  manner  of  bringing  up, 
my  goo<l  friend,”  said  Humphrey  Stat¬ 
ham.  “  I  am  practical  and  hard-headed : 
you  are  theoretical  and  large-hearted. 
What  the  wine-merchants  call  a  ‘  blend¬ 
ing  ’  of  the  qualities  of  both  of  us  would 
make,  I  suppose,  the  right  sort  of  fel¬ 
low.  Now,  then,  what  has  gone  wrong  ? 
Mr.  Calverley  died  intestate,  I  suppose ; 
or  there  is  some  hitch  about  tbe  dispo¬ 
sition  of  his  property.” 

“  No :  so  far  all  is  right.  The  will, 
made  about  two  years  ago,  is  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  and  properly  attested.  I  am  joined 


in  the  exccutor!il)ip  with  Mrs.  Calver- 
ley,  and  so  far  all  is  plain  sailing.  Be¬ 
sides,  I  have  been  mixed  up  with  so 
many  of  my  parishioners  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  that  I  should  scarcely  have  needed 
advice.  What  I  have  come  about  is  a 
much  more  serious  affair.” 

“  Out  with  it,  then,  man,  and  don’t 
have  any  further  hesitation.  You  won’t 
be  able  to  astonish  me.  All  sorts  of 
wonderful  things  have  been  tohl  me  by 
people  sitting  in  that  chair.  Tlie  last 
pterson  who  occupied  it  before  I  went 
away  was  a  detective  officer ;  and  your 
story  cannot  be  more  strange  than  his, 
or  more  pathetically  interesting  —  to 
me  at  least.”  But  the  last  words  were 
almost  inaudible. 

“  Y’ou  must  let  me  say  what  I  have  to 
say  in  my  own  way,  then,”  said  Miirtin 
Gurwood ;  “  and  try  and  follow  me  as 
best  you  can.  It  was  given  out  that 
Mr.  Calverley  died  in  a  railway-car¬ 
riage.  This  was  not  the  case.  He 
died  in  a  fit  on  the  high-road  to  Hen¬ 
don,  and  was  found  there  by  a  London 
physician  who  knew  him,  and  who  ha|)- 
pened  to  be  passing  in  his  carriasie.” 

“  Hendon  V  ”  repeated  Humphrey 
Stathani.  “  What  have  I  heard  about 
Hendon  lately  V  ” 

“  It  is  a  place  which  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  story  I  am  about  to  re¬ 
late,”  said  M.irt  n,  “  as  you  will  judge 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  late  Mr.  Cal¬ 
verley,  unknown  to  his  wife,  or  to  any 
of  us,  had  a  house  there.” 

Humphrey  Statliam  looked  up  sharp¬ 
ly;  then  whistled  long  and  low. 

“  A  house  to  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  retiring  every  other  fortnight 
or  so,  giving  out  and  leaving  it  to  be 
imagined  that  he  had  gone  down  to 
some  iron-works  which  he  had  purchased 
in  the  North,  and  which  required  his 
fix“quent  supervision.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Statham,  nodding  his 
head  composedly :  “  I  quite  understand. 
Of  course,  at  this  country  residence  he 
didn’t  pass  in  his  own  name?  ” 

“  How  in  the  world  could  you  have 
guessed  that  ?  ”  said  Martin,  astonished. 
"  You  are  right,  however.  It  seems 
that  at  Hendon  he  was  known  as  Mr. 
Claxton.” 

“  Claxton  1  ”  cried  Humphrey.  “  Good 
Heavens  I  what  an  extraordinary  thing.” 
'Then,  ehecking  himself,  he  repeated, 
“  Yes,  known  as  Mr.  Claxton  ?  ” 

“  The  name  seems  familiar  to  you :  it 
is,  I  suppose,  not  an  uncommon  one  ?  ” 
said  Martin.  “  However,  by  it  he  was 
known.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Humphrey  Statham  ab¬ 
sently.  His  thoughts  were  far  away 
then,  intent  on  Tatlow’s  story  about 
Emily  Mitchell’s  ehild,  and  the  lady  who 
had  adopted  her.  “  Yes,”  he  repeated 
recalling  his  attention  by  an  effort:  “I 
think  I  can  see  my  way  to  some  very 
awkward  details.  The  man  who  passed 
as  Claxton  was  not  alone  at  his  re¬ 
treat  ?  ” 

“  He  was  not,”  said  Martin,  looking 
uncomfortable.  “  The  cottage  had,  as 
I  am  informed,  a  young  woman  for  its 
permanent  mistress.” 
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“  Exactly,”  said  Statham,  “  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.” 

“  Good  heavens !  ”  cried  Martin,  in 
his  turn,  “  are  such  things  so  common 
that  you  take  the  revelation  thus  calm¬ 
ly  ?  When  this  news  was  told  to  me  I 
was  staggered  beyond  belief.” 

“  Perfeetly  natural  in  your  case,  my 
dear  Gurwood,”  said  Humphrey  Stat¬ 
ham,  who  had  resumed  his  old  bearing 
and  manner;  “had  it  been  otherwise, 
you  would  not  have  been  fitted  for  the 
position  you  occupy.  What  you  and 
other  men  call  ‘  knowledge  of  the  world,’ 
with  which  you  are  plea.sed  to  accredit 
me,  means  an  exj)erience  of  the  worst 
side  of  human  nature,  laughed  at,  and 
glossed  over  by  the  thoughtless,  but 
often  horrible  in  its  abandonment  and 
profligacy.  Such  knowled;je  is  hardly 
earned,  and,  to  a  man  of  any  refine¬ 
ment  and  decent  feeling,  is  eminently 
unsatisfactory  in  its  results ;  but  it  is 
what  we  most  of  us  have  to  go  through, 
and  in  such  matters  it  is  of  no  use  being 
s(jueamishl  Weill  Mr.  Calverley  was 
known  as  Mr.  Claxton  in  his  Hendon 
home,  which  he  shared  with  a  young 
woman.  Has  iirs.  Calverley  been  made 
acquainted  with  this  story  ?  ” 

“  No :  nor  do  I  know  how  it  is  to  be 
broken  to  her;  that  is  one  point  on 
which  I  have  to  consult  you.  More 
than  this,  the  —  the  person  in  question 
is,  so  far  as  1  can  m,ake  out,  as  yet  un¬ 
aware  of  what  has  transpired,  —  I  mean 
of  Mr.  Calvcrley’s  death.” 

“  The  deuce  she  is  1  Has  no  one 
been  to  see  her  ?  ” 

“  No  one  at  all.  The  whole  thing 
transpired  in  a  very  odd  manner.  It 
apjrears  that  the  Hendon  apothecary 
happened  to  be  in  the  carri.age  with  the 
London  physician,  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  and  recognized  the  dead  man 
as  his  acquaintance,  Mr.  Claxton.” 

“  Then  he  was,  of  course,  the  very 
man  of  all  others  to  tell  this  wouiau 
what  had  happened.” 

“  So  I  thought,  and  hinted  as  much 
as  strongly  as  I  dared  I  But  he  declined 
to  take  the  hint ;  nor  would  his  com¬ 
panion,  Dr.  Haughton,  the  physician, 
help  me  out  in  my  suggestion.” 

“  This  is  very  awkward,”  said  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham,  after  a  pause.  “  You  see, 
your  great  object  must  naturally  be  to 
keep  the  story  of  this  disgr.iceful  con¬ 
nection  from  Mrs.  Calverley’s  ears.  She 
will  have  worry  enough  of  her  own, 
poor  woman,  without  having  her  feel¬ 
ings  harrow'ed  by  the  discovery  of  her 
husband’s  baseness.” 

“Yes,”  said  Martin  Gurwood;  but  he 
spoke  faintly.  Knowing  his  mother  as 
he  did,  he  felt  it  impossible  to  indorse 
his  friend’s  ideal  description  of  her 
state. 

“  Well,  it  seems  to  me  more  than 
probable  that  in  a  very  short  time  this 
young  woman  of  whom  we  have  been 
speaking,  believing,  as  I  think  you  said 
sne  did,  that  the  $oi-(Ii:<ant  Mr.  Claxton 
was  a  partner  in  Calverley’s  firm,  will 
be  sending  down  to  the  house  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  city  to  inquire  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  him.  If  she  does  that,  she 
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would  at  once  discover  the  true  state  of 
affairs;  and  then,  if  she  be  like  the  rest 
of  her  class,  a  row-royal  will  ensue.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  asked  Mar- 
tin  Gurwood  in  alarm.  “  What  do  yon 
think  she  will  do?  ” 

“  My  goo<l  fellow,  she  will  do  every 
thing  she  possibly  can  to  make  the  best 
bargain  for  herself.  Persons  in  her 

Position  geni'rally  imagine  that  this  is 
est  effected  by  creating  a  disturbance, 
and  rendering  themselves  as  obnoxious 
as  possible.  It  is  probable,  therefbte, 
that  this  woman  will  turn  all  her  enc^ 
gies  on  to  Mrs.  Calverley,  beginnin<'  by 
explaining  to  her  the  jKisition,  and  pr«> 
ceeding  to  extort  money.” 

“I  should  scarcely  think  she  yrouM 
be  able  to  do  that  where  my  mother  if 
concerned,”  said  Martin  Gurwood,  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  re.strain  a  grim 
smile.  “  Mrs.  Calverley  throughout  her 
life  has  been  a  thorough  woman  of 
business,  and  would  lie  quite  able  to 
hold  her  own  in  any  matter  of  that 
kind.  But  it  is  most  advisable  that  tli« 
recent  state  of  aflairs  should  he  kept 
from  her  as  long  as  possible,  anil  that, 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  disclow 
them,  the  story  should  be  told  with  all 
possilde  delicj'cy.” 

“  Exactly  ;  and  with  that  feeling  wi 
mustn’t  leave  it  to  the  young  person  at 
Hendon  to  do.” 

“  Of  course  not,”  said  Martin  Gu^ 
wood.  “I  really  atn  distressed  beyond 
measure.  1  have  no  notion  what  ought 
to  be  done,  or  who  .should  do  it.” 

Humphivy  Statham  arose  from  hit 
seat,  plunged  his  hands  into  bis  trcu.«erv 
pickets,  and  took  two  or  three  short, 
sharp  turns  up  and  down  the  room. 
Then  he  stopjted  in  front  of  Martin 
Gurwood’s  chair,  and  said,  — 

“  I’ll  tell  yoti  what  it  is :  this  matter 
will  have  to  be  faced  out  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  done 
at  once.  For  your  mother’s  sake,  and 
for  your  own,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  as  little  scandal  as  possible; 
and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  way  to 
avoid  an  expose  is  for  some  one  to  go 
up  to  Hendon  and  see  this  young 
woman.” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Martin  Gurwood 
dolefully.  “What  a  very  unpleasant 
task  1  ” 

“  Tills  must  be  done  at  once,  befor* 
she  gets  an  inkling  of  what  has  occur¬ 
red;  or  else,  as  1  say,  she  will  be  coming 
down  to  the  city,  and  thence  to  Mrs. 
Calverley,  and  all  our  jilans  will  be 
upset.  Now,  whoever  sees  her  must 
tell  her  ex.actly  what  has  happened ;  and 
—  By  the  way,  the  will  has  been  found, 
you  say,  and  you  have  seen  it  ?  ” 

“  Certainly.  I  am  one  of  the  execu¬ 
tors.” 

“  And  there  is  no  provision  made  for 
—  for  Hendon  in  the  will  ?  ” 

“  None  at  all :  there  is  no  mention 
of,  or  allusion  to,  the  subject.” 

“  So  much  the  better,”  said  Hum¬ 
phrey  Statham.  “  Men  are  so  essentially 
selfish,  that,  no  matter  what  extravagance 
they  may  eommit  for  those  people  dur 
ing  their  life-time,  they  seldom  lean  j 
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them  any  thin;;  at  their  death.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  any  kind  of  feeling 
about  Uietn,  they  usually  make  some 
aeparatu  provision  while  they  are  alive, 
and  do  not  risk  the  chance  of  having 
their  memories  mocked  at  by  any  testa- 
mentary  acknowledgment  of  their  frail¬ 
ties.  Of  course,  you  know  nothing  of 
any  settlement  having  been  made  by 
Mr.  Calverley  during  his  life.” 

“Nothing  at  all;  neither  the  busi¬ 
ness  nor  the  private  accounts  have  yet 
been  looked  into.” 

“I  should  say  most  likely  nothing 
was  done  in  that  way.  Mr.  Calverley 
was  not  an  old  man,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  had  nut  been  ailing.  He 
probably  expected  to  live  on  for  many 
rears,  and,  even  if  he  intended  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  young  person,  did  not  .see 
any  necessity  for  doin<j  so  at  present. 
It’  this  be  tlie  case,  it  is  so  far  in  our 
favor.  We  have  something  to  gain 
from  this  young  woman,  —  her  silence ; 
and  it  must  lie  purchased.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Martin  Gurwood :  “  I  see 
the  necessity  for  that,  and  I  dare  say  it 
could  be  managed.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  Jeffreys,  the  chief  clerk, 
into  confidence,  as  he  will  have  the 
prep.aration  of  the  accounts.” 

“Limited  confidence  to  Jeffreys  is 
not  objectionable,”  said  Mr.  Statham. 
“  Very  well,  then :  this  person  can  be 
told,  that  so  long  as  she  conducts  herself 
properly,  and  keeps  her  mouth  shut  in  re¬ 
gard  to  her  life  at  Hendon,  she  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  certdn  annuity,  the  amount  of 
whicdi  can  be  determined  upon  hereafter. 
It’ll  stand  you  in,  I  should  say,  from  a 
huuilred  to  a  couple  of  hundred  a  year : 
but  you  must  get  Mr.  Jeffreys  to  arrange 
that  tor  her ;  and,  if  she  holds  to  her 
share  of  the  bargain,  you  may  consider 

J ourself  well  out  of  what  might  have 
een  a  very  disagreeable  affair.” 

“I  think  so  too,  ami  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  advice.  But 
there  is  one  point  on  which  I  am  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever.” 

“  And  that  is  —  V  ” 

“  Who  am  I  to  get  to  go  to  Hendon 
to  transact  this  business  ?  Of  course  I 
should  be  very  unwilling  to  go  myself; 
but,  even  if  I  could  overcome  my  repug¬ 
nance,  I  doubt  whether  I  should  be  of 
the  smallest  use.” 

“  I  am  perfectly  sure  you  would  not ; 
and,  even  if  you  were  likely  to  succeed, 
yon  must  not  be  sent  on  a  mission  to 
make  terms  with  a  woman  of  tliis  class. 
No:  they  say  that  if  you  want  any 
thing  properly  done  you  must  do  it 
yourself;  and.  as  I  was  the  originator 
of  this  proposition,  I  suppose  I  must 
take  upon  myself  to  be  its  executant.” 

“  Du  you  mean  to  say  you  will  take 

Xn  yuurself  to  go  to  Hendon,  and  do 
tins  for  me  V  ” 

“  1  suppose  I  must.” 

“You  are  the  best  fellow  in  the 
world,”  said  Martin  Gurwood,  shaking 
bis  friend  heartily  by  the  hand. 

“No,”  said  Statham :  “lam  very  far 
from  that.  But  I  have  wandered  here 
»ad  there,  and  seen  men  and  cities, — 
ud  women  too,  for  that  matter, —  and, 
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I  dare  say,  I  shall  do  this  better  than  which  persons  of  her  class  think  so 
any  of  your  aciiuaintance.  So  consider  elegant,  but  which  will  sell  for  a  mere 
the  matter  settled,  and  leave  it  to  me.”  song.  But  that’s  no  business  of  mine ; 

“  When  will  you  go  to  Hendon  ?  ”  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  make  the  annuity 
“  To-morrow ;  and  I  will  see  you  on  which  we  pay  her  contingent  on  her 
the  day  following.  Come  here  about  clearing  out  at  once,  on  her  good  be- 
this  time,  and  you  shall  learn  the  result  havior,  and  on  her  complete  silence  as 
of  imr  mission.”  reganls  Mr.  Calverley.  The  most  awk- 

“  I  will  do  so.  I  never  can  be  suffi-  ward  part  of  the  business  I  have  under- 
cientl^  grateful  to  you,  Statham,  fur  taken  is  that  of  breaking  the  news  of 
the  kindness  you  have  shown  me  in  the  old  gentleman’s  death.  It’s  possible, 
this  matter.”  And  Martin  Gurwood  but  not  very  likely,  that  this  poor  crea- 
took  leave  of  his  friend  in  a  much  more  ture  may  have  some  feelings  of  gratitude 
comfortable  frame  of  mind  than  when  to  him  for  the  home  he  gave  her,  and 
he  arrived  that  morning  in  Change  the  kindness  he  showed  her ;  and,  if  so. 
Alley.  I  shall  be  in  a  horribly  unpleasant  |X)- 

When  Humphrey  Statham  was  left  sition.  I  never  can  stand  any  tears,  or 
by  himself,  he  remained  perfectly  quiet  any  thing  of  that  sort.  Of  course, 
for  a  few  minutes ;  then  he  rose  from  there  is  an  element  of  roughness  in 
his  chair,  and,  resuming  his  quarter-  what  I  have  to  say,  however  gently  I 
deck-like  patrolling  ofthe  room,  plunged  may  put  it.  I  think  the  best  plan  will 
into  thought,  which  found  expression  in  be  for  me  to  go  to  the  place,  and  try  to 
the  following  words :  —  get  an  interview  with  the  young  person 

“  This  is  certainly  a  most  extraortli-  without  at  first  entering  upon  the  ob- 
nary  complication  of  affairs  I  To  think  ject  of  my  visit.  By  that  means  I  sh.all 
that  Emily  Mitchell’s  child  should  have  be  enabled  to  take  stock  of  her,  and 
been  adopted  by  a  woman  who  proves  see  which  is  the  best  way  to  approach 
to  be  Mr.  Calverley’s  mistress  I  Tlte  her. 

stigma  of  sin  and  shame  seems  to  cling  “  Now,  wh.at  excuse  can  I  make  to 
to  the  poor  little  wretch  most  tena-  get  into  the  house  ?  People  of  that 
ciously.  However,  it  must  be  my  busi-  sort,  when  they  are  in  luck,  are  apt  to 
ness  to  put  an  end  to  that  connection  stand  very  much  on  their  dignity,  poor 
as  speedily  as  possible;  and  I  do  not  creatures  1  and  to  be  tremendously  ex- 
suppose  there  will  be  much  difficulty,  elusive.  If  I  were  to  send  in  my  own 
The  child  w.as  all  very  well  as  an  name  without  announcing  any  business, 
amusement ;  but  now  that  the  supplies  I  shouldn’t  be  admitted.  If  I  men- 
are  cut  off,  or,  at  all  events,  very  much  tioned  Calverley  or  Claxton,  I  should 
reduced,  I  shoulil  think  madam  would  have  to  invent  a  story  which  would  be 
l)e  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  en-  bad,  or,  to  tell  the  truth,  which  would 
cumbrance.  Fancy  such  an  affair  as  be  worse.  Now,  how  can  I  manage 
this  happening  with  that  remarkably  it  ?  ” 

respectable  and  quiet-looking  old  gen-  He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  lean- 
tleman,  Mr.  Calverley  1  And  having  ing  against  the  mantle-piece.  Then  a 
been  carried  on  for  several  years,  too,  sudden  thought  struck  him. 
without  any  one  being  one  bit  the  “  By  Jove  I  Tatlow  was  up  in  that 
wiser.  Nut  a  b.ad  notion  that,  calling  neighborhood,  and  heard  from  his 
himself  Claxton,  and  giving  out  that  he  friend,  the  master  of  the  workhouse, 
was  a  sleeping  partner  with  Calverley  about  this  Mrs.  Claxton,  as  she  called 
&  Co.,  which  would  account  for  his  herself.  Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  his 
being  seen  to  go  in  there,  and  being  inquiries,  lie  may  have  learned  some- 
recognized  by  the  clerks  and  porters,  it  thing  which  will  give  me  a  hint  as  to 
any  one  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  how  1  should  best  act.” 
watch  him  from  Hendon  to  the  city.  He  touched  a  spring-bell  on  the  ta- 
What  a  world  it  is  I  What  a  world  of  ble.  “  Collins,”  he  said,  when  that 
lies  and  swindling,  dishonor  and  deceit  1  worthy  appeared,  “  I  am  at  leisure  now 
And  here  is  Martin  Gurwood  creeping  for  a  lew  minutes.” 
about  round  the  edge  of  it,  and  knov  -  “  Glad  to  hear  it,  sir,”  said  Collins, 

ing  no  more  of  what  goes  on  within,  “Mr.  George  Norland  is  outside,  and 
th  an  a  fly  on  a  clock-face  knows  of  the  getting  very  savage  at  being  kept  await- 
movement  of  the  works  I  He  would  ing.  And  as  for  the  captain  of  the 
have  made  a  nice  mess  of  it  if  he  had  Su  qiiehanna”  — 
gone  up  to  Hendon ;  for  he  is  an  earnest  “  You  can  send  Mr.  Norland  in  as 
man  accunling  to  his  lights,  and  would  soon  as  you  leave  the  room,  and  the 
probably  have  remonstrated  with  the  capLiin  of  the  Stt»quekanna  as  soon  as 
young  woman,  and  exhorted  her  to  re-  he  comes  out,  and  any  one  else,  to  fol- 
pcntance :  her  comments  on  which  pro-  low  hot  and  hut,  like  chops.  But,  in 
ceeding  would  probably  have  been  de-  the  first  place,  telegraph  to  Scotland 
livered  in  rather  strong  language;  at  Yard,  and  ask  Mr.  Tatlow  to  step  down 
which  he,  being  naturally  shucked,  to  me  this  afternoon.” 
would  have  retired,  and  the  whole  By  the  time  Mr.  Tatlow  arrived, 
thing  would  have  fallen  through.  Humphrey  Statham  had  seen  various 
“Now,  let  me  sec  what  I  have  got  to  impatient  ship-brokers,  and  was  tolera- 
do.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  stipulate  '  bly  exhausted  with  the  business  of  the 
with  the  young  woman  that  she  must  day. 

clear  out  of  the  place  at  Hendon  as  |  “  Just  one  word,  Tatlow !  ”  he  said, 

soon  as  possible.  I  dare  s.iy  there  is  “  I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  that 
i  the  usual  gimcrack  tawdry  furniture,  lady  of  whom  you  spoke  to  me,  —  she 
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that  lives  at  Hendon,  and  adopted  the 
child.  But,  of  course,  I  don’t  want  to 
give  my  own  name,  or  to  let  her  have 
any  hint  of  the  object  of  my  visit. 
Wiiat  should  you  say,  now,  was  the 
best  line  for  me  to  take  ?  ” 

“  Charity,  sir  !  ”  said  Mr.  Tatlow 
promptly.  “Mrs.  Claxton  goes  in  for 
that  hot  and  heavy,  —  so  they  told  me 
down  there ;  and  if  you  were  to  go  as 
the  agent  of  a  society,  and  pitch  a  good 
tale,  she’d  be  sure  to  see  ^ou.” 

“  Poor  creature  !  ”  said  Humphrey 
Statham  to  himself,  after  the  detective 
had  departed.  “  Charity,  eh  ?  they 
frequently  do  that,  I  believe.  It  is  the 
only  way  in  which  any  remnant  of  good 
that  may  be  left  in  then*  can  find  vent. 
Well,  I’ll  make  my  first  appearance  as 
agent  for  a  charity  to-morrow  after¬ 
noon.” 


A  LATE  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga' 
zette  contains  the  following  pleasant  no¬ 
tice  of  Mr.  Warner’s  “  Saunterings :  ”  — 
“  The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  Mr. 
Warner’s  suggestive  little  volume  ‘  My 
Summer  in  a  Garden  ’  will  know  that 
he  is  likely  to  prove  a  pleasant  compan¬ 
ion  when  he  leaves  his  garden  to  wan¬ 
der  about  Europe.  To  be  sure,  no  one 
must  come  to  this  traveller  for  informar 
tion  :  he  abominates  what  is  called  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  he  does  not  care  about 
‘  lions,’  he  hates  statistics,  he  tells  you 
nothing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  guide¬ 
books,  and  all  he  proposes  is  ‘to  go 
somewhere  and  not  learn  any  thing 
about  it.’  We  suspect  that  Mr.  War¬ 
ner  would  not  mind  missing  the  princi¬ 
pal  sights  in  a  great  city,  St  Paul’s 
for  instance,  or  the  Louvre,  if  only  he 
might  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  wh  it 
would  linger  in  the  memory  and  prove 
a  joy  forever.  It  is,  no  doubt  as  Mr. 
Helps  has  said,  the  smaller  incidents  of 
travel  that  give  the  chief  zest  to  it ;  and 
it  is  often  to  the  casual  remarks  of  an 
observant  traveller  that  the  reader  turns 
with  the  greatest  interest.  Nothing  can 
well  be  more  delightful  than  the  charm¬ 
ing  egotism  of  Hawthorne’s  ‘  Notes,’ 
and.  although  Mr.  Warner’s  ‘Saunter- 
int^s  ’  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with 
them,  they  form  in  their  way  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant  reading.  The  track  over 
which  he  passes  is  thoroughly  well 
beaten.  He  goes  where  every  one  has 
been  before  him,  —  to  Paris  and  London, 
to  Belguim  and  the  Rhine,  to  Heidel¬ 
berg,  to  Switzerland,  to  Bavaria,  to 
Rome,  and  to  Naples. 

“  He  is  delighted  with  the  beauty  of 
England  in  spring,  and  observes  that 
when  the  States  have  annexed  it  to 
their  sprawling  country  it  will  afford 
the  Yankee  a  charming  retreat  in  May 
and  June,  ‘  a  sort  of  garden  of  de¬ 
light,  whence  we  shall  draw  our  May 
butter  and  our  June  roses ;  ’  he  has  a 
more  favorable  opinion  of  our  cuisine 
than  M.  Tainc,  and  considers  that  ‘  the 
English  give  you  the  substantial,  and 
better  than  any  other  people.’ 

“  In  Italy  he  met  a  charming  ‘  Paris 
lady,’  who  told  him  she  had  never  been 


to  the  Louvre  in  her  life,  because  girls 
were  not  allowed  to  go  there  lest  they 
should  see  something  they  ought  not  to 
see.  ‘  I  suppose,’  he  adds,  ‘  they  look 
with  wonder  at  the  young  American 
girls,  who  march  up  to  any  thing  that 
ever  was  created  with  undismayed 
front.’  The  American  tourist  went  to 
a  race  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  saw 
a  lean  horse,  neck  and  tail,  flash  by  him, 
with  a  jockey  in  colors  on  his  back,  and 
that  was  the  whole  of  it.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent,  too,  at  an  Imperial  review,  when 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
the  guests  of  the  emperor,  and  thought 
it  rather  puerile  ‘  that  when  one  prince 
visits  another  here  in  Europe,  the  first 
thing  that  the  visited  does  by  way  of 
hospitality  is  to  get  out  his  troops,  and 
show  his  rival  how  easily  he  could  lick 
him  if  it  came  to  that.’ 

“  At  Amsterdam,  Mr.  W arner  was  pes¬ 
tered  with  men  offering  their  services 
as  guides,  but  took  an  ingenious  methoil 
of  escaping  from  their  importunity.  ‘  I 
find  that  this  plan  works  very  well  with 
guides :  when  I  see  one  approaching  I 
at  once  offer  to  guide  him.  It  is  an  idea 
from  which  he  iloes  not  rally  in  time  to 
annoy  us.  'The  other  day,  I  offered  to 
show  a  persistent  fellow  through  an  old 
ruin  for  fifty  kreutzers :  as  his  price  for 
showing  me  was  forty-eight,  we  did  not 
come  to  terms.’ 

“  Truly  does  Mr.  Warner  declare  that 
the  man  who  goes  to  Heidelberg  never 
wishes  to  leave  it;  and  he  professes 
himself  surprised,  as  an  American,  to 
find  that  at  Berne  ‘  the  city  government 
has  a  queer  notion  that  trees  are  not 
hideous,  and  that  a  part  of  the  use  of 
living  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful.’  He  is  disgusted  with  the  baths  of 
Leuk,  and  observes  that,  according  to  a 
little  book  he  read  there,  ‘  La  poussee  ’ 
forms  the  staple  of  most  of  the  talk,  and 
that  it  is  by  ‘  grUce  k  la  poussde  ’  that 
one  arrives  at  those  intricacies  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  ball.  He 
is  eloquent  with  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
the  girls  at  Capri,  but  recommends  the 
tourists  who  may  be  smitten  by  their 
charms  to  consider  what  they  will  be 
twenty  years  hence.  ‘I  have  never 
seen  a  handsome,  scarcely  a  decent- 
looking  old  woman  here.  They  are 
lank  and  dry,  and  their  bones  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  parchment.’  On  the  whole, 
the  reader,  whether  about  to  travel  on 
the  continent  or  to  stay  at  home,  will 
find  in  this  small  square  volume  some 
pleasant  reading  for  an  idle  hour.” 


The  well-known  German  geographer. 
Dr.  A.  Petermann  of  Gotha,  has  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  number  of  his  Milt- 
heitungen  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Polar  expeditions  which  are  now  in 
progress.  'These  are,  first,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  expedition  under  Cant.  Hall,  which 
has  been  advancing  northwards,  to  Baf¬ 
fin’s  Bay  since  the  10th  of  June,  1871 ; 
second,  a  Norwegian  expedition  under 
Capt.  'Tobiesen,  with  the  object  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  circumnavigation  of  Spitz- 
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bergen  ;  third,  Mr.  Whymper’s  expedj. 
tion  into  the  interior  of  Greenland- 
fourth,  the  Austrian  expedition  of  Count 
Wilczek,  which  has  preceded  the  larger 
one  of  Payer  and  Weyprecht,  and  is^to 
establish  coal  depots  at  certain  points 
besides  effecting  the  ascent  of  the  high¬ 
est  mountain  in  Spitzbergen ;  fifth,  the 
Norwegian  expedition  of  Svend  Foyn 
to  the  Siberian  Sea,  where  he  is  to  be 
met  by  Capt.  G.  Jensen  from  Drammen  • 
sixth,  the  Swedish  expedition  under 
Prof.  Nordenskiold,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  for  tliis  pur¬ 
pose  with  two  ships  of  war  and  a  sub¬ 
sidy  of  fifteen  thousand  rix-dollars- 
seventh,  the  French  expedition  to  the 
Pole,  by  way  of  the  K^arian  Sea,  directed 
by  Capt.  G.  Ambert  and  the  Norwegian 
seaman  Mack ;  and  eighth,  two  Russian 
expeditions,  which  are  to  pass  the  win¬ 
ter  in  Nova  Zembla.  Of  all  these  un¬ 
dertakings,  says  Dr.  Petermann,  the 
Austrian  is  the  boldest,  and  promises 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  lie  adds 
that  hitherto  the  total  sum  expended  by 
the  German  and  Austrian  Governments 
(the  two  last  expeditions  being  exclud¬ 
ed)  on  Polar  discovery  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  thalers 
(one  hundred  and  five  thousand  dollars), 
i.e.  as  much  as  the  cost  of  Capt.  Hall’s 
American  expedition  alone.  Burke’s 
journey  through  Australia  in  1860-61 
cost  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
thalers ;  the  late  Baron  von  der  Decken 
spent  six  hundred  thousand  thalers  on 
his  expedition  to  Eastern  African ;  and 
the  measurement  of  the  Turco-Persian 
frontier  by  England,  Russia,  Persia,  and 
Turkey,  in  the  years  1849-52,  cost  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  thalers. 
From  this.  Dr.  Peterman  concludes  that 
Germany  has  as  yet  made  very  small 
sacrifices,  as  compared  with  other  na¬ 
tions,  for  such  expeditions,  which  are  of 
great  importance  both  for  navigation 
and  science  generally. 


The  black  coat  is  always  de  rigvevr 
in  most  of  Paris  fashionable  ceremo-  j 
nies,  and  shares  with  the  blue  the  fa-  j 
vor  of  society  only  on  the  occasion  of 
marriages.  Some  of  the  Parisian 
elegantes  have  decided  upon  adopting  a 
black  coat  that  will  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  the  multitude.  It  is 
understood  that  the  coat  worn  at  a 
wedding  ceremony  is  always  to  be  worn 
with  light  gray-colored  trousers  and  a 
white  waistcoat.  'The  shape  of  this  \ 
coat  resembles  that  of  the  former 
“  habit  Fran^ais,”  cut  straight  round 
the  neck,  the  collar  and  the  revers  be¬ 
ing  in  one  piece.  In  this  warm  season  | 
the  coat  is  lined  with  silk,  and  in  win-  j 
ter  with  velvet. 


Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
met  the  other  night  at  a  party  for  the 
first  time,  and  immediately  had  a  long 
and  practical  consultation.  Tlie  sub¬ 
ject  was  Homer,  and  the  time  covered 
four  hours. 
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my  connection  with  fenianism. 

BT  GEN.  CLUSERET. 

The  chief  accusation  alleged  against  me  by  my  friends 
in  France  —  if  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  a  series  of 
incoherent  questions  and  the  chatter  of  backstairs  gossip  — 
was  my  connection  with  Fenianism  in  1867. 

That  which  I  did  not  choose  to  say  to  people  who  could 
not  comprehend  me,  I  will  now  tell  the  public  ;  so  far,  at 
least,  as  is  compatible  with  political  discretion.  Of  the 
men  who  took  part  in  this  affair,  some  have  been  con¬ 
demned,  others  are  in  safety.  The  events  of  this  episode 
are  past  and  over ;  and  my  words,  I  think,  will  have  no 
more  importance  than  as  an  opinion  which  any  cne  would 
be  free  to  express. 

In  1866  me  undertaking  began,  which  was  foolishly 
planned,  and  still  more  foolishly  managed,  by  the  first  head 
centre  of  the  Fenians  at  New  York. 

This  enterprise  m^  be  considered  as  the  last  act  of  the 
war  of  Secession.  The  minds  of  men  were  still  in  agita¬ 
tion  ;  the  breeze  itself  seemed  to  be  laden  with  the  odor  of 
gunpowder,  which  excited  them  for  conflict. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  the  Irish,  who  love  fighting,  as  they 
love  dancing,  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  whose  nerves  still 
quivered  with  the  fury  of  the  war  in  which  a  ^eat  number 
of  them  had  taken  part,  in  the  hope  that  the  victorious 
h'orth  would  reward  their  services,  and  aid  them  at  least 
bv  a  moral,  if  not  a  material  support  in  their  insurrection 
gainst  England  —  is  it,  I  say,  surprising,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  a  handful  of  ambitious  men  should  have 
thought  the  moment  was  come  when  they  might  fire  the 
souls  of  their  countrymen,  and  urge  them  into  an  enterprise, 
which,  if  it  had  been  wisely  directed,  might  have  had  con¬ 
sequences  serious,  not  only  for  Canada,  but  for  England 
also? 

A  great  deal  of  money  was  subscribed :  there  was  not  a 
maidservant  who  did  not  give  her  penny. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy,  who  lound  their  receipts 
falling  off,  endeavored  to  hinder  the  movement  by  launch¬ 
ing  excommunications.  They  were  beaten ;  and,  when  I 
say  beaten,  I  am  not  using  a  figure  of  speech.  At  Brooklyn 
a  cure,  who  came  from  a  distant  cure  to  exchange  into  one 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  raised  from  Irish  generosity  the 
funds  for  building  one  of  the  handsomest  churches  in  the 
town.  He  was  considered  a  most  holy  man  by  all  who 
knew  him.  A  Fenian  meeting  was  announced  in  his  parish. 
Strong  in  the  consciousness  of  his  influence  and  of  his 
lacred  calling,  M.  le  Cure  began  by  denouneing  the 
Fenians  in  his  sermon  from  his  pulpit  on  the  Sunday.  He 
formally  forbade  the  meeting ;  and,  joining  example  to  pre¬ 
cept,  he  went,  on  the  evening  appointed,  to  the  door  of  the 
meeting-room.  Armed  with  a  gc^  shillalah,  he  considered 
it  his  duty  to  strike  those  who  should  refuse  to  obey  him. 
They  took  hi.u  by  the  shoulders,  not  so  gently  as  they 
might  have  done,  and  turned  him  away  from  the  door ;  and 
that  was  the  beginning  of  their  emancipation  from  the 
slavish  superstition  which  deprives  men  of  the  use  of  their 
reason,  and  which  is  an  insulting  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature. 

With  the  military  chest  well  filled,  came,  however,  com¬ 
plications  and  intrigues. 

Many  were  the  complaints  that  arose  from  individuals 
who  in  their  simple-heartedness  had  liberally  emptied  their 
purses,  but  who  were  not  persons  capable  of  either  under¬ 
standing  or  discussing  the  real  conditions  of  the  struggle : 
they  only  knew  that  they  had  paid  their  money  to  have  a 
hght,  and  a  fight  they  insisted  upon  having.  “  Give  us  a 
battle,  or  return  our  money  1  ”  was  their  cry. 

This  feeling  underlaid  ul  the  stages  of  the  undertaking : 
the  cause  was  popular,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  raise  the 
accessary  funds ;  but  the  money  once  in  the  caisse,  there 
was  no  one  who  possessed  sufficient  authority  to  say,  “  This 
noney,  which  you  have  confided  to  us,  must  be  spent  for 
‘the  cause.’  ”  To  have  the  means  provided  for  paying  ex¬ 
penses  does  not,  unfortunately,  provide  also  for  the  best 
way  to  employ  them.  The  money  was,  in  fact,  thrown  out 


of  the  windows ;  melted  down  to  make  victims.  Too  weak 
to  resist  the  pressure  put  upon  them,  and  utterly  unable 
to  organize  so  colossal  an  undertaking,  the  leaders  gave 
way  :  they  promised  montagnes  et  tnerveUles  ;  but  they  only 
performed  the  feat  of  emptying  the  caisse,  and  filling  the 
prisons. 

As  regards  myself,  I  did  not  show  more  wisdon  or  fore¬ 
sight  than  the  rest.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  discharge  of 
the  first  gun,  being  completely  ignorant  of  the  real  condition 
of  things,  I  offered  my  services  to  the  Fenians.  Their 
“head  centre”  and  co-president  of  the  CTeat  council, 
who  kept  a  store  for  the  sale  of  nouveautts  in  Bowery  Street, 
New  York,  called  himself  Col.  X.  Everybody  was  a 
colonel  in  those  days,  so  the  designation  will  not  com¬ 
promise  any  one. 

I  was  induced  to  take  this  course  from  two  motives.  The 
first,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  the  same  that  imjiolled 
the  Irish  to  cross  the  frontier,  —  the  love  of  gunpowder.  I 
had  not  had  that  delight  for  two  years.  The  second 
motive  was  more  serious.  In  the  Irish  cause  it  was  not 
Ireland  alone  that  I  saw,  but  humanity  itself.  I  do  not 
think  of  my  fellow-creatures  as  so  many  Austrians,  Ger¬ 
mans,  Poles,  Russians,  or  any  other  nationality.  They  are 
all  men,  who,  although  by  the  chances  of  birth  they  have 
been  born  in  different  localities,  have  all  alike  the  duties 
and  the  rights  of  a  common  humanity ;  and  whoever  in¬ 
fringes  ujxin  the  rights  of  one  man,  infringes  upon  the  rights 
of  all.  Would  to  lleaven  that  this  opinion  were  shared  by 
all  the  world  I  The  word  “  patrie  ”  (native  country)  is 
nothing  but  the  theory  of  brigandage  addressed  to  the 
hearts  of  men,  —  honest  enough,  but  of  superficial  intelli¬ 
gence, — in  order  that  governments  may  be  enabled  with 
more  ease  to  use  up  people  for  their  own  profit. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  such  words  as  “  patrie,”  “  native 
country,”  “  honor,”  “  patriotism,”  words  such  as  form  the 
legend  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  that  in  France  successive 
governments  have  been  enabled  to  commit  every  crime 
which  can  disgrace  humanity,  and  have  gradually  worked 
the  decline  of  France,  by  two  successive  invasions ;  by  the 
infamous  coup-d’etnt  of  the  Second  Empire ;  by  the  dete¬ 
rioration  of  morals,  which  finished  what  chauvinisme  had 
begun  under  cover  of  the  word  “  patriotism.” 

It  was  the  egoism  of  the  word  “  patrie,”  which  inspired 
that  infamous  couplet  in  the  song  al^ut  the  vine :  — 

“  Je  songe,  en  remerclant  Dleu, 

Qu’ils  u’en  ont  pas  eu  Angleterre.” 

Can  any  thing  well  be  more  abominable  than  for  a  man  to 
thank  God  because  the  sun  does  not  ripen  graj)es  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?  I'et  there  are  people  who  join  gayly  in  the  chorus 
of  this  song,  and  in  this  demoralized  sentiment,  which  is 
inspired  by  patriotism,  or  Frtmch  chauvinume  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  stupidest  also,  for  it  is  the  glorification  of  evil  for  the 
sake  of  evil,  and  fur  no  profit  to  any  one. 

It  is  in  the  name  of  “  patrie  ”  that  a  small  country,  which 
has  hitherto  been  happy  and  prosperous,  will  be  menaced 
by  a  permanent  army  and  by  centralization  (revision  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Constitution). 

So  long  as  the  idea  of  “  patrie  ”  does  not  serve  to  suggest 
its  only  good  and  useful  signification,  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  group  of  beings  which  constitute  humanity,  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  of  the  sentiment  of  a  “  native  country  ” 
(patrie^  as  Proud’hon  designated  property,  —  a  robbei^; 
“  a  robWy  committed  upon  the  fraternity  and  solidarity  of 
humanity  by  governments  and  rulers.” 

In  1825  CoMen  expressed  his  belief  “that  the  era  of 
vast  empires  and  great  armaments  by  sea  and  by  land  would 
shortly  nave  entirely  passed  away.  They  must  cease  to 
exist  when  men  shall  tbrm  one  family,  and  express  their 
sentiments  freely,  like  brothers,  and  exchange  amongst  each 
other  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  If  we  could  only  foresee 
this  hope  becoming  realized,  at  a  period  however  distant  in 
the  world's  history,  we  should  be  able  to  overturn  all  separ 
rate  governments  by  a  system  of  commerce.”  * 

*  Not  having  the  work  at  hand,  I  quote  from  memory.  T  feel  rare 
that  I  am  substantially  correct,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  quoted 
the  words  ooirecUjr. 
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Cobden  was,  like  myself,  communard,  and  an  antipatriot 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  and  he  was  an  excellent, 
honest  man  besides.  Would  it  be  a  crime  to  make  one’s 
actions  accord  with  his  prineiples?  The  oppressed  Irish¬ 
man  forced  to  work  would  become  full  fed  and  satisfied,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  his  labors,  and  not  be  obliged  to  look, 
with  his  arms  crossed,  a  burning  blush  upon  his  brow,  and 
with  bis  heart  full  of  tears,  upon  the  destruction  of  all  he 
holds  most  dear,  even  the  memories  of  the  past ;  seeing  ev¬ 
ery  day  some  new-comer  established  on  the  old  hearth-stone, 
or  sheep  and  cattle  filling  the  place  once  occupied  by  the 
members  of  the  fatnily  who  have  either  emigrated  or  per¬ 
ished  with  hunger.  The  Irishman,  a  member  of  the  great 
human  family,  had  a  right  to  sympathy.  Now,  Platonic 
sympathy  is  uothin^  but  hypocrisy. 

I  nave  said  what  1  believe. 

I  oifered  my  assistance :  it  was  accepted.  The  battle, 
however,  was  so  short,  that  my  good  intentions  only  were 
engaged. 

This  first  Fenian  expedition  ought  to  have  opened  my 
eyes,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the  men  commanding  it, 
and  to  the  means  they  employed.  It  was  quite  evident  that 
never  had  more  gross  incapacity  wasted  the  means  and 
frustrated  tlie  hopes  of  the  liberation  of  the  human  race. 
Tlic  generals  and  the  troops  were  all  alike,  drunk  ;  either 
treachery  or  vain  boasting,  it  matters  not  which,  had  so 
proclaimed  the  undertaking  from  the  house-tops,  that  nobody 
was  surprised,  unless  it  were  the  Fenians  themselves,  to  find 
every  preparation  for  repulsing  tliem  before  they  were  in 
the  least  ready  to  attack. 

My  conclusion  from  all  this  was,  that  although  the  conse¬ 
quences  had  been  so  deplorable,  yet  the  cause  was  a  good 
one ;  and  better  men  and  fresh  means  might  still  bring  about 
more  fortunate  results. 

As  for  myself,  I  was  engaged  with  other  matters. 

Immediately  upon  the  foregoing  events  tbllowed  the  affair 
of  the  escape  of  Stephens,  which  caused  a  great  noise  at 
the  time.  His  escape  from  prison  was  romantic. 

I  have  since  become  acquainted  with  the  two  men  who 
devoted  themselves  to  Stephens  at  this  juncture.  They 
were  men  of  the  lower  classes :  it  is  always  they  who  are 
devoted. 

Later  on,  one  of  these  two  became  the  mortal  enemy  of 
Stephens. 

Stephens  had  arrived  under  very  annoying,  and  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  comic  circumstances  tor  me. 

In  Paris,  the  Marquis  de  Boissy  had  entertained  him. 
Whilst  in  that  city  he  hiul  entered  into  close  relations  with 
those  scandalous  Boulevard  papers,  from  which  a  man  who 
respects  himself  ou<;ht  to  accept  nothing  but  abuse. 

Without  personally  knowing  him,  I  had  set  him  down  as 
an  intriguing  man,  who  wi.shed  to  be  talked  about.  When 
I  saw  his  photozrnph,  my  opinion  of  him  became  worse. 
Little,  furtive,  blinking  eyes,  the  expression  of  which  con¬ 
tinually  escaped  one,  were  the  dominant  features  of  Ste¬ 
phens’s  physiognomy,  giving  him  a  feline  and  altogether  un¬ 
sympathetic  aspect.  I  was  expressing  my  opinion  of  him 
very  freely  to  Pelleiier,  my  friend,  who  in  1848  represented 
Lyons,  and  is  now  a  manufacturer  in  New  York.  Whilst 
we  were  talking,  K.  came  in.  He  had  assisted  the  escape 
of  Stephens,  and  at  that  time  he  was  one  of  his  warmest 
partisans.  My  friend  strongly  took  the  side  of  K.  It  was 
at  length  settled  that  Stephens  should  be  brought  some 
evening  to  meet  me,  so  that  I  might  form  my  judgment  of 
him  with  some  knowledge.  I  may  as  well  say  here,  that, 
■ince  the  arrival  of  Stephens  at  New  York,  Fenianism  has 
divided  itself  into  two  great  rival  and  hostile  factions  :  that 
of  the  old  ex.-tnarchand  de  nouoeauleit,  who  suflTered  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Canada;  and  that  of  Stephens,  who  promi.sed  to 
revenge  it  by  moans  of  a  better  organization.  He  was  the 
Thiers  of  tl.e  situation,  as  the  colonel  and  ex-diy-goodsman 
was  the  hero  of  Sedan,  or  the  Gambetta.  I  recollect  that 
the  great  question  was  that  of  “  the  strong  box,”  which  the 
mrtrehand  de  nouveauteg  wished  to  keep  with  him,  and  which 
Stephens,  in  his  quality  of  president,  demanded  to  have 
delivered  up  to  him.  I  do  uot  know  whether  this  question 
is  yet  decided,  but  in  1869  it  was  still  peuding;  and  I  have 
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been  told  that  there  had  been  disputes  between  the  latter 
and  the  first  executive  commission  relative  to  certain  in- 
meuble  in  Broadway. 

Stephens  came  to  the  house  on  the  day  appointed,  and 
passed  the  evening  with  us.  He  was  very  clear  and  very 
explicit  in  his  explanations.  He  was  an  organizer  (organ, 
iza'eur )  to  the  finger-ends  1  and  in  this  respect  he  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  man  of  su|)erior  merit ;  but  he  was  vain,  des¬ 
potic,  and  overbearing  beyond  any  man  I  ever  saw.  As 
regarded  action,  he  was  worth  nothing.  I  left  the  house 
mu('h  disturbed  in  my  mind.  Stephens  had  explained  to 
me,  at  great  length  and  in  much  detail,  the  resources  of  the 
Fenian  organization.  Hu  had  given  me  the  key  to  his  o^ 
anization,  which  did  not  leave  out  a  single  man  in  all  Ire- 
ind :  every  thing  had  been  scrupulously  and  carefully  vis¬ 
ited  and  organized.  As  far  as  men  were  concerned,  there 
no  longer  seemed  need  that  any  should  be  brought  over. 
The  whole  of  Ireland  was  enrolled  in  the  organization, 
either  actually  or  standing  well  affected  towards  it ;  and,  as 
this  was  his  strong  point,  he  was  careful  to  furnish  me  with 
the  most  indubitable  material  proofs  of  the  truth  ot  the  facts 
he  had  stated. 

I  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  various  representas 
tives  of  the  most  important  Irish  centres.  Tlie  report  wa- 
made  for  the  whde  of  Ireland,  as  is  done  for  a  regiment; 
each  sergeant-major  reading  the  report  of  his  company  to 
the  colonel. 

I  was  really  astonished. 

To  have  men  is  a  great  deal,  but  still  it  is  not  every 
thing :  money  and  arms  are  likewise  requisite  fur  an  afi'air 
of  this  kind.  As  lar  as  money  was  concerned,  it  was  not 
altogether  lacking;  but  arms  and  ammunition  were  the 
weak  points  of  the  situation.  Not  but  what  they  tried  to 
dazzle  me  with  representations  of  their  further  resources; 
but,  it  being  my  business  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  I 
intjuired  and  examined  closely,  and  found  out  at  last  that 
all  the  arms  and  ammunition  existed  only  in  the  arsenals 
and  in  the  imagination  of  Stephens,  who,  without  hein<'  a 
marshal  of  France,  was  equal  to  Leboeuf  for  boasting  of 
what  was  not  yet  ready. 

It  must  also  not  be  forgotten  that  England  seized  all  it 
could,  and  that  the  United  States  seized  also,  and  that 
the  “  penny  ”  of  the  maid-servant,  however  multiplied,  did 
not  attain  the  proportions  of  the  penny  of  St.  Peter.  There 
were,  besides,  rather  heavy  general  expenses.  The  ap.irt- 
meuts  of  Stephens,  at  the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  cost  a  good 
deal ;  that  at  No.  — ,  Thirteenth  Street,  though  less  ex])en- 
sive,  still  stood  for  a  large  figure.  Then  there  were  the 
prisoners;  to  provide  for  the  ex|)enses  of  constant  journevs 
across  the  sea  fur  the  agents  of  the  assuciatiu  n,  &c.,  &c.  So 
that,  in  fact,  there  did  not  remain  enough  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  arms  and  ammunition  requisite  for  so  cotisiderahle 
an  enterprise.  Add  to  this,  the  greater  portion  of  the  anus, 
and  I  think  two  8U!amer8,  were  in  the  possession  ul  the  first 
commission,  who  insisted  upon  making  America  the  baa*  of 
their  operations,  whilst  the  rest  wished  to  act  in  Ireland. 

I  visited  Stephens  at  his  own  house  after  our  conversation 
at  P.’s.  Further  explanations  only  confirmed  and  devel¬ 
oped  those  that  had  already  Iveen  given.  We  discussed 
together  the  resources  of  England,  making  allowance 
for  the  forces  retained  in  the  colonies,  and  fur  those  re¬ 
tained  in  garrison  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  time  that 
would  be  required  for  those  troops  engaged  in  the  varioui 
services  to  return  to  England  ;  we  computed  the  numerous 
Fenians  forming  p;urt  of  the  regular  army,  whose  oaths  en¬ 
gaged  them  to  obey  the  association  under  their  colors  u 
much  as  elsewhere,  and  the  disorder  they  might  cau.<e  in 
their  ranks  ;  we  spoke  of  the  means  of  transport  from  one 
wrt  to  another ;  and  we  came  at  last  to  the  conclusion  that 
England  could  not  fur  ninety  days  oppose  to  us  more  than 
thirty  thousand  effective  men.  Ten  thousand  resolute  men  act¬ 
ing  in  their  own  country  would  easily  be  able  to  seize  npon 
the  must  important  points  for  embarkation  and  the  imincipal 
roads  of  communication  ;  and  operating  under  the  shelter  of 
popular  sympathy,  and  acting  together  in  concert  and  with 
rapidity,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  raise  the  whole  island 
and  to  crush  the  thirty  thousand  men,  which  would  be  all 
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that  England  could  throw  into  Ireland  for  the  first  three 
gionths. 

Afier  that,  it  would  remain  to  be  seen  what  would  hiip- 
pen.  Of  the  English  volunteers  we  took  no  account :  sons 
5  tnwle,  they  are  better  at  parade  than  at  marching,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  must  leave  their  own  part  of  the  country  ;  the 
cominim  people  only  fight  when  they  are  inclined  to  fi'iht, 
anil  that  is  not  often.  The  matter  thus  resolved  itself  into 
thi-i  simple  proposal  on  my  side  :  “  Raise  me  ten  thousand 
men,  armed,  and  I  will  undertake  to  command  them.” 
The  affair  was  thus  set  going.  In  the  mean  while,  I  made  a 
plan  of  the  campaign,  in  accordance  with  the  number  of 
men,  and  the  resources  which  could  be  immediately  raised 
in  the  various  counties  of  Ireland,  as  shown  by  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  organization. 

The  plan,  written  out  and  accompanied  with  a  map,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Stephens  and  of  P. :  as  for  me,  I 
^  it  at  that  time  complete  in  my  head ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  I  should  have  some  difficulty  in  recalling  the  names 
of  the  principal  towns. 

During  this  time  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  kept 
at  a  white  heat  by  meetings,  esjx-cially  up  at  St.  John’s 
Wooil,  where  fighting  followed  whiskey,  as  whiskey  had  fol¬ 
lowed  words.  Stephens  was  no  more  an  orator  than  he 
was  a  writer :  he  was,  if  possible,  less  of  one.  But  in  those 
vast  human  oceans,  the  waves  of  which  have  been  lashed 
into  tumult  by  passion,  spoken  words  signify  little :  what 
the  people  want  is  a  spectacle,  and  the  sight  of  the  idol  of 
the  d  ly  is  always  tlie  thing  that  delights  them,  even  if  the 
idol  be  dumb  or  idiotic.  Stephens,  however,  was  far  from 
being  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  do  not  always  listen  :  they  are 
not  always  even  patient. 

Stephens  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  positive  engagement 
th.it  the  battle  should  begin,  at  all  risks,  with  the  year  18G7. 
This  engagement,  formally  ratified  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
party,  was  accepted  with  acclamation  by  the  people.  Siib- 
acriptions  were  organized  on  an  immense  scale  from  one 
end  of  the  United  Suites  to  the  other,  with  a  zeal  and 
energy  which  deserved  a  better  fate.  The  amount  of 
whiskey  that  was  drunk  is  inconceivable.  What  fortunes 
in  liquor  then  disappeared  into  the  stomachs  of  Irishmen  I 

In  this  engagement,  so  lightly  undertaken,  lies  the  secret 
of  all  that  afterwards  happened. 

I  continued  to  work  assiduously  with  Stephens ;  and  from 
time  to  time  I  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  chiefs, 
but  without  ever  opening  my  lips,  \^’hat  I  wished  to  do 
was  to  obtain  information  on  certain  points,  that  I  might 
out  f  ill  uito  any  snare. 

My  opinion  remained  always  the  same  as  what  I  have 
tlreaily  said.  I  was  sure  of  obtaining  men  perfectly  organ¬ 
ized,  in  squadrons,  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments ;  but 
the  uncertainty  and  the  difficulty  lay  in  finding  the  material, 
ways,  and  means.  In  these  circumstances,  I  introiluced  to  Ste¬ 
phens,  F.,  an  officer  from  the  military  school  of  Belgium ;  and 
who,  during  the  last  war,  had,  through  me,  been  successfully 
r  used  to  the  grades  of  captain,  major,  and  colonel  comman¬ 
dant  of  a  regiment  of  color.  He  was  a  good  officer,  and  very 
brave,  but  of  an  insatiable  ambition.  F.  was  attached  to  me 
as  chief  of  staff,  and  left  me  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  wished 
to  be  employed  with  one  or  two  other  Irishmen  in  prepara- 
torv  studies. 

boring  this  time,  events  in  America  had  taken  a  most 
nnexpected  turn. 

Stephens,  who,  as  it  would  seem,  by  no  means  deceived 
himself  alxiut  his  material  resources,  l^gan  to  blow  cold,  as 
he  had  hitherto  blown  hot.  So  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
going  onwards,  the  American-Irish  had  been  tolerably  obe¬ 
dient  to  the  despotic  requirements  of  their  head  centre ; 
bat  the  moment  they  imagined  they  saw  symptoms  of  cold¬ 
ness  in  him,  and  as  month  succeeded  month,  and  the  end 
of  the  ye.ar  approached,  and  yet  no  announcement  had  been 
made  of  tlie  campaign,  thw  became  indignant  and  enraged ; 
in  sh  (It,  they  deposed  Stephens,  and  his  life  was  even 
threa'ened.  K.,  through  whom  I  had  become  acquainted 
^th  Stephens,  and  who  had  been  the  means  of  assisting 
bim  to  make  his  escap  e  from  prison,  H.,  B.,  M.  C.,  and 


I  several  others,  were  at  the  head  of  this  movement,  the  ma' 
jority  of  them  having  been  Confederate  officers.  He  had 
not  kept  the  word  he  had  given  to  the  people. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  these  men  knew  what  they  had 
to  trust  to  as  regarded  the  material  means  and  resources  of 
the  administration ;  they  did  not  deceive  themselves  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result  of  these  intrigues,  or  the  fate  that 
awaited  them  ;  they  were  men  capable  of  self-sacrifice, 
heroes  in  the  full  chivalrous  meaning  of  the  word.  As  for 
me,  sure  of  having  men,  and  sure  that  they  would  be  organ¬ 
ized,  as  they  were  all  of  warlike  temperament,  and  trusting 
to  the  most  moderate  of  the  promises  that  had  been  made, 
which  were,  that,  at  the  very  lea-t,  I  might  depend  upon 
bidng  furnished  with  all  that  was  needful  to  equip  my  ten 
thousand  men,  I  prayed  for  war,  and  held  myself  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  start. 

To  provide  for  travelling  expenses  and  the  first  cost  of  a 
campaign,  they  disposed  of  one  of  the  blockade-runners, 
which  had  been  purchased  at  the  close  of  the  war  at  the 
sale  of  Confederate  vessels.  I  remember  that  it  was  sold 
for  little  more  than  half  of  what  the  engines  alone  had 
cost :  it  proiluced,  I  think,  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars ;  and  with  this  sum  we  entered  upon  our  cam¬ 
paign. 

We  sailed  on  board  the  Pereire  in  the  early  part  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1867.  K.  and  Mac.  (who  had  taken  the  most  active 
part  in  the  escape  of  Stephens),  with  twelve  or  thirteen 
heads  of  ‘‘centres”  in  Ireland,  were  with  me:  the  oihers 
had  gone  by  different  vessels. 

We  all  of  us  arrived  safely,  some  in  Ireland,  some  in 
England :  a  great  number  landed  in  Germany,  others  in 
France.  Amongst  these  last  were  myself  and  K. 

As  soon  as  we  arrived.  I  inviteil  Duvernois  (afterwards 
minister  of  Napoleon  III.)  and  Wilfred  de  Fonvielle  to  dine 
at  Champeaux’s,  Place  de  la  Bourse,  in  order  to  introduce 
K.  to  them,  and  to  ex|>lain  the  purport  of  our  enterprise,  to 
set  it  forth  in  its  (>oetical  and  sympathetic  point  of  view, 
and  to  beg  their  help  and  support  in  the  newspapers. 

Duvernois  and  Wilfred  were  both  old  friends  of  mine. 

I  had  known  Duvernois  in  Africa  :  he  had  seen  me  off  when 
I  left  for  my  campaigns  in  Italy  and  America ;  more  re¬ 
cently,  on  my  return  from  Mexico,  he  had  been  my  guest 
in  New  York.  He  had  always  shown  himself  an  ardent 
revolutionist  and  republican.  We  both  came  out  of  the 
same  school,  that  of  Emile  de  Girardin. 

As  to  AVilfred,  his  brother  Ulrich  h.ad  been  my  aide-de- 
camp  in  Italy  and  in  America.  I  loved  him  as  a  brother. 
AVho  would  ever  have  thought  that  he,  too,  would  one  day 
betray  the  cause  of  the  people,  and  adhere  to  the  assassins 
of  A’’ersailles  ? 

I  explained  my  programme  to  my  two  friends,  and  told 
them  what  were  my  intentions,  and  the  sort  of  war  we  pur¬ 
posed  to  carry  on,  —  a  war  which  could  not  be  made  either 
mild  or  merciful,  seeing  that  we  could  expect  to  receive  no 
quarter. 

Duvernois  was  enchanted,  and  gave  us  great  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  assured  us  of  his  ardent  sympathy.  Wilfred 
was  less  enthusiastic,  but  he  wished  us  good  luck. 

K.  and  I  had  not  been  more  than  two  or  three  days  in 
Paris,  when  he  received  despatches  from  London  and  Dub¬ 
lin,  announcing  that  discord  was  in  the  camp. 

Two  parties  were  formed :  the  one  which  seemed  the 
best  organized,  and  most  numerous,  and  the  wisest,  had  K. 
for  its  head  centre,  instead  of  Stephens,  or  something  equiv¬ 
alent.  I  have  listened  to  discussions  without  end  on  this 
matter,  worthy  of  theological  controversies ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  K.  was  recognized  as  their  chief  by  the  majority  of 
the  organization ;  on  the  other  side,  the  greater  number  of 
the  Confederate  chiefs  were  ranged ;  they  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  before  as  wishing  to  act  decisively,  at  once  and  with¬ 
out  delay. 

As  I  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  both  parties,  K.  de¬ 
spatched  me  to  London,  with  full  powers  to  arrange  the 
dispute  and  settle  the  differences. 

Alas  I  how  little  I  knew  of  the  Irish  character  when  I  ac¬ 
cepted  such  a  mission  I 

On  my  arrival,  I  was  literally  overwhelmed  with  com- 
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C’Dts,  recriminations,  accusations,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.  Every* 
y  came  to  me  with  their  personal  grievances  —  but  with 
nothing  else. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  I  he^an  to  obtain  a  glimpse  into 
the  real  condition  of  things.  There  was  a  very  scanty  sup¬ 
ply  of  arms,  and  a  still  more  meagre  supply  of  other  neces¬ 
saries  :  the  situation  was  becoming  serious.  It  was  not  to 
be  thought  of  that  we  should  attack  a  power  like  England 
with  sticks ;  and  the  most  effective  arm  possessed  by  tliein- 
surgents  were  shillalahs  with  a  pike  at  the  end  of  them. 
To  oppose  these  to  regular  troops  might  appear  very  patri¬ 
otic  to  hot-brained  fools ;  but  1  did  not  think  so,  and  I  wrote 
to  K.,  entreating  him  to  come  over  and  see  things  for  him¬ 
self.  He  came.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  there  had  been 
meetings  in  London,  at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  centres 
had  regularly  attended ;  also  the  member  from  New  York. 
The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  wished  to 
meet  at  my  house  :  this  I  steadfastly  opposed.  I  had  come 
to  take  the  command  of  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  — 
nothing  more  and  nothing  less :  beyond  that,  I  did  not 
choose  to  take  any  active  part  in  the  insurrection.  Either 
the  Irish  were  able  to  keep  their  part  of  the  bargain,  in 
which  case  there  would  be  some  chance  of  success,  or  they 
were  not  able  to  fulfil  their  part ;  and  in  that  case  I  saw  no 
reason  why  I  should  irretrievably  compromise  myself  for  a 
hopeless  cause.  The  man  who  tries  to  break  down  a  wall 
with  his  head,  generally  breaks  his  head  instead  of  the  wall ; 
and  that  would  have  been  my  case. 

I  keut  myself  well  informed  of  what  went  on  day  by  day. 

I  could  never  understand  how  the  police  could  have  seen  in 
broad  daylight,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  London,  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  Irish  centres  assembled  twice  a  day  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  place  without  any  interference ;  certainly  they  did  not 
try  to  hide  themselves.  AV'as  it  collusion  on  the  part  of  the 
police  ?  or  was  it  indifference  ?  or  was  it  want  of  skill  in 
their  profession  ?  I  do  not  know. 

I  wish  to  state  a  fact  which  has  been  urged  against  me 
falsely.  It  has  been  said  that  I  made  use  of  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  which  had  been  given  me  in  America,  amongst 
others  one  from  my  friend  Charles  Sumner,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  English  hospitality  and  to  obtain  entrance 
into  the  camps  and  arsenals. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  what  visits  to  these  ar¬ 
senals  could  have  added  to  the  information  I  already  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  but  I  refused  all  the  invitations  I  received  for  these 
things.  Amongst  others,  I  declined  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  camp  for  manoeuvres  at  Aldershot,  the  only  thing  that 
would  have  possessetl  an  interest  fur  me.  I  make  war,  but 
I  do  not  play  the  spy  ;  and,  above  all  things,  I  never  com¬ 
promise  my  friends. 

Already  I  was  beginning  to  foresee  that  I  should  go  back 
as  I  had  come,  without  any  result. 

Affairs  remained  at  a  stand-still,  whilst  the  bickerings 
and  mutual  irritations  of  the  two  Fenian  factions  drove  the 
most  hot-headed  adherents  of  the  cause  to  burn  their  ships 
and  to  make  that  attempt  on  Chester. 

The  best  men  concerned  in  the  movement  came  to  see  me 
in  my  bedroom  the  night  previous  to  their  departure. 
There  were  some  very  noble  young  men  amongst  them, 
whose  sense  of  what  they  considered  their  duty  had  led 
them,  without  any  preparation,  without  any  bravado,  with¬ 
out  any  illusion,  to  join  in  the  attempt.  Calm  and  re¬ 
signed,  they  went  to  their  duty  along  the  path  of  self-sacri¬ 
fice,  and  would  not  even  turn  their  eyes  from  the  brambles 
and  stones  over  which  they  had  to  pass. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  represented  to  them  the  forlornness 
of  their  enterprise,  that  there  was  not  even  the  chance  of 
one  in  a  hundrod  of  their  success ;  no,  nor  of  one  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  hundred.  Here  are  the  very  words,  as  exactly  as 
I  can  remember,  which  one  of  them  us^  for  himself  and  his 
friends :  — 

“  My  dear  general,  we  are  not  under  the  smallest  illusion 
as  to  what  awaits  us ;  but  the  word  of  an  Irishman,  once 
given,  is  sacred.  Stephens  has  pledged  us  to  this  under¬ 
taking  without  consulting  us,  but  we  will  keep  our  word, 
even  though  he  may  not  keep  his;  and  the  people  will 
know,  that,  if  there  are  some  men  who  deceive  them,  there 
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are  also  others  who  know  how  to  die  for  them.”  He  add-  I 
ed,  “  As  for  yourself,  do  not  confide  too  much  on  those  who  P 
are  around  you.  We  know  you  have  never  cared  so  much  * 
for  us  as  you  care  for  the  other  party,  because  we  fought 
against  you  in  the  South.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken :  who 
knows  ?  But  let  each  artisan  keep  to  the  work  he  knowi 
best,  and  meanwhile  you  shall  see  us  set  about  ours.” 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said.  We  embraced  each 
other,  I  with  my  heart  full  of  tears,  they  calm  and  collected 
as  though  they  were  only  going  on  parade. 

What  men  they  were  1  and  to  think  that  men  with  fine 
natures  like  these  might  rot  in  a  dungeon  I  When  will 
men  learn  the  meaning  of  fraternity  and  of  human  8olida^ 
ity,  which,  if  practised,  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  sacrifices  ? 

Everybody  knows  the  history  of  the  attempt  on  Chester. 

It  was  owing  to  a  mere  chance  that  the  Fenians  failed  to 
seize  some  thousand  stand  of  arms.  They  were  stored  in 
the  castle,  and  had  been  packed  up  for  transmission  to  the 
manufactory  for  alteration.  The  conspirators  had  depended 
on  being  able  to  seize  these  arms.  A  poor  hope,  even  had 
it  been  realized ;  poor  arms  and  poor  people  I  Wliere  was 
the  ammunition?  and  what  could  a  few  thousand  Irish, 
even  supjjosing  they  had  been  armed,  have  done  in  Eng¬ 
land,  if  they  had  no  Englishmen  amongst  them  ? 

However,  as  it  was,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  more 
than  seven  hundred  Fenians  arrived  from  different  parts  of 
England  by  rail,  at  the  expense  of  the  organization,  and 
that  these  men  were  every  one  of  them  punctual  to  their 
engagements :  they  were  in  Chester  at  the  appointed  day 
and  hour,  and  might  have  been  masters  of  the  castle. 

This  will  show  to  what  perfection  the  organization  had 
been  brought ;  nothing  like  it  would  ever  have  been  seen 
in  France. 

After  the  misfortune  of  Chester  the  arrivals  in  London 
continued,  and  the  organization  seemed  to  be  only  inflamed 
by  the  example  of  their  comrades.  The  Irish  centres 
insisted  upon  action  at  all  risks.  Their  representatives  in 
London  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  voice. 

As  for  me,  I  was  much  discouraged  by  what  I  saw  and 
heard  on  all  sides.  I  sheltered  myself  under  the  strict 
terms  of  my  engagement :  “  Raise  first  ten  thousand  men, 
and  I  will  take  the  command  of  them ;  until  that  is  done  I 
wait.”  It  was  not  for  me  to  go  and  preach  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  where  I  knew  nobody. 

Several  days  passed  thus;  K.  himself  owned  that  mat¬ 
ters  were  far  from  hopeful. 

At  last  they  entreated  me  to  lower  the  number  of  men  to 
five  thousand,  for  the  commencement  of  active  measures. 

I  would  not  bind  myself  by  any  engagement :  but  I  was 
inclined  to  make  a  beginning  with  five  thousand  men, 
thinking  that  some  fortunate  chance  might  furnish  the 
opjiortunity  of  striking  some  blow  at  the  beginning,  which 
might  provide  us  with  resources ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  nve  thousand  men  eould  do  nothing  after  being  called 
together,  there  would,  evidently,  be  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  back,  the  victim  of  my  own  good  intentions. 

Tliere  was  a  certain  man,  M.,  who  had  served  in  the 
English  army  at  Limeriek,  and  who  had  obtained  great 
popularity,  in  a  riot  I  think ;  he  showed  himself  very  assid¬ 
uous  about  me.  The  Fenians  set  great  store  by  him :  he 
was  a  friend  of  K.’s.  As  for  me,  he  did  not  inspire  me 
with  any  sentiments  at  all,  either  of  confidence  or  aversion. 

He  came  to  me  one  morning  from  the  Central  Committee, 
or  Provisional  Government,  to  beg  me  to  ratify  his  commis¬ 
sion  as  commander-in-chief,  whiem  the  committee  had  just 
signed  for  the  interim,  until  I  was  prepared  to  assume  the 
command.  He  said  that  he  purposed  to  start  either  that 
evening  or  the  next  morning  to  begin  the  movement.  I 
told  him  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  ratifying  or 
refusing ;  that  it  was  no  concern  of  mine ;  that  I  would  not 
mix  myself  up  in  any  thing  until  I  was  told,  “  There  are  so 
many  troops  in  the  field  :  march  at  their  head.” 

An  hour  afterwards  two  members  of  the  committee  came 
to  me,  and  assured  me  that  it  was  only  out  of  regard  to  me 
that  they  had  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a  provisional 
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commander,  but  that  the  choice  would  not  have  fallen  on 
)I.  if  the  council  had  been  consulted. 

I  told  them  all  that  had  passed,  and  repeated  my  refusal 
to  interfere  in  any  way,  until  I  was  sure  of  bein^  at  the 
head  of  a  troop,  not  only  raised,  but  in  the  field.  I  added, 
that  the  only  advice  I  had  to  give  to  M.  was  to  take  F. 
with  him,  who,  from  envy  and  ambition,  had  refused  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  my  counsels,  and,  for  himself,  to  exhibit  a  passive 
and  reserved  manner. 

In  vain  I  advised  him  to  wait  upon  circumstances;  in 
vain  I  represented  to  him  that  our  position  as  foreigners 
was  essentially  false,  and  that  as  for  myself,  if  it  ever  came 
to  pass  that  I  took  the  command  of  an  armed  insurrection, 
I  should  never  dream  of  quarrelling  with  a  few  people 
more  brave  than  wise,  obliged  from  their  position  to  take 
the  shortest  road  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  constables  and 
policemen. 

F.  replied  that  all  this  was  to  him  a  matter  of  indificr- 
ence,  and  that  he  should  go  on  to  the  end.  From  that 
time,  as  I  heard  sdlerwards,  he  Intrigued  to  be  named  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  an  imaginary  army.  I  did  not  try  to 
thwart  him  in  any  of  his  projects,  but  left  him  to  follow 
them  out  at  his  leisure. 

M.  set  out  for  Ireland,  escorted  by  F.  During  all  this 
time,  I  had  both  thought  and  inquired  a  great  deal  in  Lon¬ 
don,  especially  from  Mazzini,  one  of  my  most  faithful 
friends,  although  we  were  not  of  the  same  mind  upon  the 
social  question ;  Ledru-RoUin,  Bradlaugh,  Karl  Blind, 
and  others.  By  Mazzini  I  was  introduced  to  P.,  F.,  C., 
and  many  other  influential  members  of  the  Reform  League. 
I  saw  at  once  that  I  was  on  the  wron^  tack,  and  that  the 
Irish  question  could  only  be  settled  by  English  co-operation. 

I  met  with  sympathy  as  warm  with  Ireland  and  her  fed¬ 
eral  enfranchisement  amongst  old  Chartists,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction,  as  I  did  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reform  League.  1  had  even  a  nocturnal  inter¬ 
view  with  members  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  in  the 
course  of  which,  I  was  assured  that  if  the  Irish  desired  to 
join  hand  in  hand  with  them,  they  would  certainly  be  wel¬ 
come  ;  and  that  they  would  make  a  platform  which  should 
be  acceptable  to  both  parties.  I  communicated  these  pro¬ 
posals  to  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Provisional 
Fenian  Covernment.  The  most  intelligent  amongst  them 
were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  ;  others,  the  more  narrow-minded,  would  listen  to 
nothing  except  the  “  Irish  centres.”  I  cut  these  short ;  and, 
taking  with  me  men  the  most  influential,  as  well  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  highest  class  in  the  Fenian  hierarchy,  I  repaired 
with  them  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  most  important  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  of  the  Reform  League,  and  there 
the  basis  of  an  agreement  between  Fenianism  and  the 
Reform  League  was  agreed  upon. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  these  negotiations  that  the  meeting 
in  Trafalgar  Square  took  place;  and  certainly  if  the  po¬ 
lice  and  the  army  had  chosen  to  oppose  it,  I  can  assure 
them  that  on  that  day  all  the  Fenians  in  London,  who  are 
many,  would  have  withstood  them  like  one  man,  and  a  good 
many  resolute  Englishmen  would  have  aided  them.  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  well  advised  to  let  them  alone,  and  to  allow 
them  to  take  their  course.  In  France  it  would  have  been 
I  revolution.  . 

I  must  not  forget  to  say  that  I  had  a  long  interview  with 
John  Bright  in  his  own  house ;  but  as  Ireland  did  not  come 
in  question,  there  is  no  necessity  for  enlarging  upon  this  now. 

For  the  rest,  the  members  of  the  committee  of  which  he 
was  the  president  had  no  confidence  in  him :  they  followed 
him,  but  they  also  watched  him. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  M.  and  F.  ought 
to  have  commenced  their  campaign,  I  chanced  to  meet  the 
former  about  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  completely  drunk,  and 
nuoking  expensive  cigars,  and  making  a  display  of  his 
®(»ey.  I  went  immediately  to  rouse  up  K.,  in  order  to  en¬ 
treat  him  by  all  means  to  have  M.  put  into  safe  keying, 
and  to  deprive  him  both  of  authority  and  money.  Unfor- 
tnnately,  I  was  too  late :  I  could  not  find  K. ;  and  the  next 
that  I  heard  of  M.  was  the  news  of  his  arrest,  and  of  his 
treachery. 


The  following  is  the  narrative  I  had  from  an  eye-witness, 
who  came  in  all  haste  to  tell  me  what  had  happened,  and 
to  give  me  warning  to  escape. 

The  town  of - (I  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  it)  had 

been  pointed  out  to  M.  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  different  Fenian  contingents.  On  arriving  there, 
M.  found  the  place  filled  with  English  soldiers,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  come  in,  and  who  were  all  as  drunk  as  lords.  In¬ 
stead  of  retiring  prudently,  and  waiting  lor  the  columns 
from  Tipperary,  who  were  not  far  off",  and  who  would  not 
have  made  more  than  a  mouthful  of  this  English  detach¬ 
ment,  M.  found  himself  taken  ill,  made  a  noise,  and  was 
made  prisoner.  A  man  who  allows  himself  “to  be  taken 
ill  ”  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be  much  of  a  soldier. 
M.  was  not  one  at  all.  He  at  once  denounced  all  and  every 
one,  me  in  particular.  It  seems  that  this  man  had  lately 
married,  and  was  very  much  in  love  with  his  wife ;  more  so 
than  with  his  honor.  In  order  to  see  her  again  he  sacrificed 
every  thing  :  he  sold  himself,  and  he  sold  his  comrades  also. 
I  do  not  believe  that  this  man  was  either  a  coward  or  a  spy, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  terms.  He  had  fought 
well  in  the  war  of  secession. 

No  :  he  was  only  one  of  those  characters  whom  one  so 
often  finds  ;  they  are  weak  and  foolish,  and  they  must  not 
be  trusted  in  important  matters.  As  captain,  or  corporal, 
he  would  have  done  very  well ;  but  as  a  general  he  was  de¬ 
plorable.  But  let  those  who  have  had  the  management  of 
insurrections  say  whether  they  have  obedient  subjects,  and 
whether  they  have  any  great  choice.  They  have  to  take 
what  comes  to  their  hand,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  To 
be  the  general  of  a  regular  army  is  comparatively  child’s 
play  :  to  command  an  irregular  one  is  a  task  of  infinite  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  it  is  to  command  men  who  arc  insubordinate  by 
temperament,  without  organization,  without  any  framework 
of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  keep  the  men  to¬ 
gether,  and  to  direct  tlieir  movements.  It  is  to  be  witliout 
resources ;  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  every  thing,  even  for 
human  stupidity,  blind  passions,  and  ignorance.  Tliis  sort 
of  thing  wears  out  life  quickly.  Whoever  has  not  gone 
through  this  experience  knows  only  the  rose-colored  side  of 
existence. 

Being  entirely  without  lu^^age,  as  I  always  take  care  to 
be  in  circumstances  of  this  kind,  I  was  not  long  in  quitting 
England  :  tliat  very  night  I  was  upon  the  sea. 

I  need  scarcely  mid  that  the  insurrection,  deprived  of  di¬ 
rection  and  of  arms,  never  broke  out.  There  were  only 
a  few  hot-headed  fools  here  and  there,  who  attacked  with 
sticks  strong  places  defended  by  policemen  armed  with 
rifles.  They  were  brave  fellows,  who  fell  honestly  and  fool¬ 
ishly.  To  rise  in  arms  with  the  certainty  of  being  massa¬ 
cred  is  a  double  folly  ;  not  only  do  such  men  deprive  their 
cause  of  its  best  defenders,  but  they  help  to  give  the  enemy 
all  the  advantage  of  the  prestige  of  victory.  Such  people 
do  not  reflect  that  two  policemen,  armed  and  standing  be¬ 
hind  a  battlement,  could  hold  it  till  they  died  of  natural 
exhaustion,  against  thousands  of  men  armed  with  sticks 
and  stones. 

What  bravery  there  was  on  the  side  of  these  latter! 
What  we:iknes8  on  the  side  of  the  former  1  Nevertheless, 
there  were  ovations  for  those,  whilst  the  others  were  the 
objects  of  abuse,  bad  jests,  and  ridicule.  Thus  goes  the 
world  :  success  and  riches  gain  the  credit  for  possessing  all 
virtues  as  well  as  all  talents  in  the  opinion  ot  those  whom 
I,  with  more  justice  and  reason  than  M.  Thiers,  call  the 
vile  multitude.  If  Napoleons  I.  and  HI.,  if  Garibaldi  had 
been  unsuccessful,  they  would  have  been  the  Cartouches 
and  Mandrins  of  their  epoch.  If  I  had  succeeded  in  de¬ 
fending  Paris  (and  I  was  beaten  by  those  whom  I  defended), 
I  should  have  been  called  a  great  man  ;  and  I  should  have 
been  adulated  and  flattered  oy  all  those  men  who  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  expectorate  from  the  depths  of  their  white  cravats 
those  atrocious  words  and  sentences  which  render  France 
an  object  of  universal  pity.  England,  fortunately  for  her, 
had  not  had  to  sustain  twenty  years  of  imperial  regime ; 
thanks  to  this  providential  mercy,  she  still  contains  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sound  hearts  and  free  minds.  It  is  to  these  enlight¬ 
ened  intelligences  that  I  address  the  following  reflections. 
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Catholicism  is  the  source  of  clericalism  or  the  spiritual 
hierocracy,  which  most  surely  destroys  all  nations  that  are 
weak  enough  to  refrain  from  destroying  this  venomous  plant 
in  its  germ.  This  crystaldzation  of  thought,  of  reason,  of 
will,  in  one  word,  of  individual  sovcreiitnity,  destroys 
the  expansive  force  of  humanity  by  hierarchical  centraliza^ 
tion ;  It  can  have  no  other  conclusion  than  the  one  we  have 
seen  going  on  for  the  last  two  centuries  in  the  decadence 
and  decrepitude  of  all  clerical  nations.  Is  there  one  of 
them  that  is  in  the  way  of  prosperity  V 

France,  by  virtue  of  her  geographical  and  ethnological 
constitution,  quite  peculiar  to  herself,  has  remained  to  the 
last ;  but  she,  too,  has  had  to  fall,  like  her  ehler  sisters,  Italy 
and  Spain.  As  for  the  lower  classes  of  po<jr  people,  who 
only  scramble  through  life  from  one  day  to  the  next,  cleri¬ 
calism  has  only  one  level,  subjection ;  one  door,  death. 

And  this  law  is  universal  and  absolute. 

Neither  the  greatness- of  a  people  nor  the  difTerences  of 
climate  can  keep  tliat  country  free,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  so  unfortunate  as  to  allow  clerical  influence  to  prepon¬ 
derate. 

It  is  with  the  monarchy  of  Charles  V.  as  with  the  dynasty 
of  the  Bourbons  j  with  Italy  as  with  Poland ;  with  Ireland 
as  with  the  Spanish  republics  in  the  New  World;  with  the 
greatest  things  as  with  the  least :  none  have  escaped,  not 
even  Paraguay. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  account  for  this  decay  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  natural  or  local  causes,  or  to  political  influences.  A 
law  so  universal  that  it  does  not  afford  a  single  exception 
obliires  us  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  it. 

After  all,  it  is  only  a  logical  result.  Clerical  domination 
cannot  exist,  unless  it  is  allowed  to  rule  supreme  ;  and  in 
order  that  clerical  influence  may  be  able  to  dominate  over 
all  things,  it  absorbs  thought  into  ignorance ;  clericalism 
will  not  allow  free  discussion ;  neither  will  it  tolerate  the 
chief  element  of  discussion,  which  is  education,  instruction. 
Hence  it  follows  that  ignorance  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
virtue.  of  a  moral  principle.  Hence  the  barren  results 
of  clerical  societies.  This  inferiority  extends  from  the 
schools  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  for  victory  no  longer  encamps 
on  the  Champ  de  Mars,  but  sits  still  upon  the  benches  of 
elementary  schools.  Prussia  has  taken  on  herself  the  task 
of  setting  forth  this  truth  before  the  eyes  of  France.  Men 
in  sp^tacles  may  talk  to  me  about  the  Emperor,  about  Le 
Boeufi  about  Bazaine,  about  treasuries  and  magazines  and 
arsenals  all  empty:  I  answer,  that  nothing  was  well  filled 
except  men’s  bellies ;  and  the  worst  of  all  was  in  the  heads, 
whii'h  were  empty  of  hrains,  —  empty  of  all  knowledge  and 
of  all  intellectual  culture.  Ignorance  in  high  places  causes 
ignorance  in  tlie  ranks  below ;  a  result  at  once  logical  and 
fatal,  corruption  everywhere. 

If  the  people  had  been  properly  educated,  they  would 
have  insisted  upon  having  the  control  of  their  own  aflairs, 
and  would  have  been  capable  of  managing  them.  The  war 
budget  would  never  have  been  allowed  to  absorb  the  funds 
for  public  education ;  and,  if  public  e<lucation  had  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  it  would  have  prevented  the  funds  of  the  war 
budget  from  going  to  supply  the  extravagances  of  imperial 
courtesans,  instead  of  furnishing  the  military  resources  of 
the  nation. 

A  well  educated  and  instructed  nation  ought  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  stand  in  need  of  an  army :  wise,  it  knows  how  to 
reserve  internal  order;  strong,  how  to  make  itself  res(>ected 
y  the  nations  around  through  the  influence  of  its  example. 

Ireland,  a  clerical  country  par  excellence,  has  fallen  under 
the  universal  and  fatal  law. 

Partial  revolts  do  not  prove  any  thing.  The  worth  of  a 
resort  to  arms  in  an  insurrectional  movement  is,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  verjr  doubtful.  I  myself  have  recently  tried  the 
experiment  in  Paris,  on  the  largest  scale  (as  regards  arms 
and  munitions  of  war)  that  has  been  put  into  the  power  of 
any  people  for  a  very  long  time. 

Ignorance  and  profligacy  caused  us  to  lose  a  victory  that 
would  have  been  otherwise  inevitable. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  consider  the  new  conditions 
under  which  war  is  carried  on,  both  as  regartls  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  weapons  and  engines  of  destruction, 
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and  the  perfection  to  which  the  means  of  communication 
have  been  brought,  it  will  be  seen  that  success  lies  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  hands  of  capital  which  can  get  possession  of 
magazines  of  war  material,  and  prepare  long  beforehand 
those  means  of  destruction  which  right  and  justice,  where 
they  rise  in  insurrection,  are  not  able  to  obtain. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  this,  that  I  wish  to  discou^ 
age  men  from  the  duty  of  rising  up  in  insurrection  in  the 
name  of  justice,  and  of  fighting  against  those  who  oppress 
them.  Insurrection  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  the  very 
holiest  of  duties.  But  if  insurrection  be  the  holiest  of  du¬ 
ties,  COMMOX-8EN8E  is  the  chief  of  privileges;  and  for  men 
to  go  headlong  and  break  themselves  to  pieces  against  an 
ob^aclc,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  remove  it  by  wis* 
me.ans,  is  to  commit  the  treason  of  stupidity  against  reason. 

When  the  spirit  of  insurrection  has  taken  possession  of 
the  soul  of  an  entire  people,  and  has  penetrated  into  the 
mass  of  those  people  who  are  usually  indiflerent:  when 
public  opinion  takes  it  up  by  anticipation,  then  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  will  be  successful;  then  good  sense  will  co-operate 
with  duty.  This  has  been  the  case  with  those  insurgents 
who  have  borne  the  names  of  Washington,  Boliv.ar,  Gari¬ 
baldi,  and  earneil  their  triumphs.  It  was  thus  that  the 
revolutions  of  ’89,  1830,  1848,  and  the  4th  of  Septemher, 
1870,  were  successful.  Public  opinion  was  so  thoroughly 
ill  accord  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  that,  in  certain 
cases,  as  for  example  in  that  of  Garibaldi,  the  Government 
was  the  soul  of  the  insurrection. 

Tliis  brings  me  naturally  to  speak  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
will  never  enfranchise  herself  by  means  of  violent  insurrec¬ 
tion,  but  only  by  a  general  agreement  of  opinion.  It  is  the 
En<'lish  revolution  which  will  enfranchise  Ireland  ;  it  is  by 
identifying  the  interests  and  uniting  the  British  Isles  in  fra¬ 
ternity  that  Ireland  will  succeed.  Thus  Fenianism  ought 
to  mingle  and  coalesce  with  the  advanced  Liberal  party  in 
England.  This  is  what  1  endeavored  to  promote  in  1867, 
and  in  which  I  was  partially  successful,  by  inducing  certain 
Fenian  chiefs  to  join  with  some  of  the  heads  of  the  Reform 
League. 

The  two  elements,  Celtic  and  Saxon,  as  represented  by 
Ireland  and  England,  are  each  the  complement  of  the  other. 
England  will  never  begin  a  revolution  of  herself,  and  Ire¬ 
land  by  herself  will  never  bring  one  to  a  successlul  result; 
but,  united,  they  could  both  begin  one  and  carry  it  through 
to  the  end  ;  which  is  to  say,  that,  if  united,  they  would  suc- 
ceeil. 

Once  free  from  the  hinderances  and  encumbrances  of  mu¬ 
tual  prejudices,  independent,  and  yet  federally  united,  what 
more  could  Ireland  desire?  Any  other  combination  it 
purely  chimerical,  both  as  regards  means  or  results. 

How  can  Ireland  hope  to  achieve  her  own  enfranchise¬ 
ment  single-handed  ?  And  whence  can  she  expect  to  ob¬ 
tain  help?  From  France?  or  from  America?  From 
France  ?  Poor  France  I  she  has  enough  to  do  not  to  sink 
beneath  her  own  burden.  Eaten  up  as  she  is  with  a  social 
gangrene,  she  has  no  strength  to  spare  to  take  thought  for 
others.  Besides,  who  amid  all  the  parties  in  France  knows 
or  cares  almut  Ireland  ? 

M.  de  Boissy,  and  those  things  of  which  he  was  the  rep¬ 
resentative  ?  The  dregs  of  the  last  of  the  voltujeurs  of 
Louis  XIV'.;  I'aile  de  pigeon  and  the  tahn  rouge;  lero} 
sjielled  with  a  ,»/,  and  fos'cl,  which  most  people  write  ilM! 
It  is  easy  to  calculate  the  influence  of  this  party  in  France. 
As  to  the  adherents  of  Orleanism,  they  are  traditionally 
the  very  humble  servants  of  England  :  tliose  who  have  paid 
the  Pritchard  indemnity  are  not  likely  to  equip  a  fleet  and 
come  to  the  assistance  of  Ireland. 

Bonapartism  ?  Born  in  the  blood  of  December,  and  fall¬ 
en  into  the  mud  of  Sedan,  it  will  never  be  restored ;  and, 
even  if  it  were,  what  could  it  do  for  Ireland  ?  It  is  Letter 
for  it  that  Bonaparte  should  remain  buried  forever  in  his 
blood-stained  and  polluted  shroud.  The  personal  friend  of 
the  Queen  of  England,  the  ally  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
free-trader,  the  special  constable  who  beat  the  Chartists,  he 
would  never  see  in  the  people  of  Ireland  any  thing  but  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  poorly  clad,  ill-conducted,  hungry,  and  poor. 
All  these  things  are  what  he  the  moet  detests. 
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One  of  his  ministers  and  friends,  who  was  my  friend  be¬ 
fore  he  was  his,  clapped  his  hands  and  applauded  when  he 
my  project  of  fighting  for  Ireland ;  because  he  was 
in  those  days  crippled  with  debt,  and  a  revolutionist.  Since 
tltat  time,  Napoleon  has  paid  his  debts,  made  him  a  minis¬ 
ter  and  given  him  an  estate;  at  this  moment,  Clement 
PuTernois  is  at  the  head  of  a  Spanish  bank,  if  he  were 
capable  of  blushing,  he  would  blush  that  he  ever  knew  me, 
and  that  he  had  ever  applauded  our  attempts  to  raise  an 

insurrection. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  hoped  for  from  that  qu.arter. 

There  remains  the  llepublican  party,  with  all  its  shades 
and  halt-shades. 

On  the  whole,  Ireland  is  looked  upon  by  the  Republican 
party  as  a  nest  of  Catholicism,  to  be  stifled  rather  than  en¬ 
couraged. 

Then  there  is  the  Republican  party  of  Gambetta,  of  the 
Lauriers,  of  Jules  Simon,  and  tvtti  quanti. 

It  is  all  nothing  but  Bonapartism  without  its  trappings : 
it  is  the  continuation  of  the  old  grinding-down  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  the  luxury  of  the  few. 

Egoism  never  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  any,  except 
those  of  kings  and  emperors. 

Socialism  remains :  it  is  the  party  of  labor.  Laborers 
work,  and  never  fight  but  for  themselves,  except  when  they 
leetbe  moon  at  mid-day,  as  in  1830,  and  1848,  and  in  1870 : 
they  came  to  their  senses  in  1871. 

li'  the  Commune  spoke  to  me  of  Fenianism  as  an  accusar 
tion,  it  is  well  to  ob.serve,  first,  that  it  was  the  majority  who 
accused  me,  and  it  was  the  minority  who  defended  me ;  and 
the  majority  were  not  Socialists,  but  Jacobins ;  it  was 
only  the  minority  who  were  Socialists.  Secondly,  that  the 
members  of  the  majority  were  so  ignorant  that  they  did 
not  know  toe  first  elements  of  Fenianism :  they  talked  for 
the  sake  of  titlking,  without  knowing  what  they  were  say¬ 
ing.  Even  if  they  had  succeeded  (which  was  not  possible) 
in  founding  any  government  at  all,  the  first  thing  they 
would  have  dune  would  have  been  to  anathematize  Catholic 
Ireland. 

Believe  me,  O  Irishmen  I  when  I  say  that  you  have  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  hope  or  expect  from  France. 

Now  let  us  look  at  America. 

1  do  not  find  there  any  one  who  loves  you.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  knowing  the  influence  of  New  York  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  has  used  you  for  its  own  pimposes, 
and  nothing  more.  To  get  your  votes  it  has  traded  on  your 
mverty,  and  has  helped  on  your  demoralization  by  whiskey. 
The  bars  in  New  York  —  the  real  electoral  temples  of  the 
Democratic  party  —  were  your  sanctuaries :  you  had  the 
right  of  asylum  in  them.  Murder  was  sheltered  there ;  but 
what  about  hunger  ? 

What  has  Democracy  done  for  you  when  their  party  was 
in  power?  Did  they  even,  as  they  did  for  Cuba,  arm,  or 
allow  the  smallest  force  to  arm  itself? 

Did  they  furnish  Ireland,  as  they  did  Cuba,  with  a  Walk¬ 
er  or  a  Lopez  ?  No.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
men  forming  the  party  are,  and  only  can  be,  egoists. 

Oppressed  in  Ireland,  you  emigrated  to  America,  where 
you  obtained  votes,  and  supplied  agricultural  and  other 
rwh  labor. 

Consequently  you  have  a  value. 

Enfranchised  Ireland  would  recall  all  her  sons,  and  keep 
them  with  her,  —  a  loss  fur  the  United  States  in  general, 
and  for  the  Democratic  party  in  particular.  You  know  now 
that  you  will  never  be  enfranchised  by  the  Democratic  par¬ 
ty,  nor  by  the  United  States  in  a  body. 

The  Democratic  party  is  not  any  longer  in  the  ascendent, 
and  probably  never  will  be  again.  After  the  scandals  of 
the  Irish-Democratic  administration  in  New  York,  can  you 
hope  that  the  Republican  party,  which  never  either  loved 

*ateemed  you,  because  of  your  drunkenness  and  your 
religious  bigotry,  which  was  incompatible  with  tlie  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  only  desired  to  get  rid  of  you,  —  do 
yon  suppose  the  Republican  party  would  arm,  or  allow  an 
•ap^ition  to  arm  itself,  for  your  benefit  9 

besides,  the  Republican  party  is,  of  all  the  parties,  the 
■Jit  conservative.  The  most  conservative  I  that  seems 


strange.  The  Republican  parly,  chiefly  composed  of  men 
who  have  become  rich,  desires  peace  at  any  price,  to  have 
the  free  enjoyment  of  luxury,  tne  full  efldoresccnce  of  ego¬ 
ism.  The  egoism  of  the  capitalist  makes  peace  at  any 
price  his  watchword,  and  it  constitutes  his  platform.  To 
the  c.apitalist,  if  you  are  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  one 
respect,  you  have  a  marketable  value  in  another.  You  can 
work  :  therefore  you  are  a  mine  that  can  be  worked  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  You  can  bring  in  some  profit :  therefore  you  are 
worth  keeping ;  for  before  all  other  things  they  are  traders. 

The  Republican  party,  like  the  Democratic  party,  is  used 
up.  It  has  had  its  day.  Filled  and  stuffed  full  with  dol¬ 
lars,  it  is  dying  with  plethora  and  indigestion.  Let  one  or 
two  more  presidential  elections  pass  over,  and  the  party 
will  transform  itself  into  another  shape,  and  make  way  for 
another  combination.  This  great  party  desires  to  absorb 
into  itself  all  the  best  elements  of  tne  old  parties.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood.  To  the  United  States  belongs,  in 
virtue  of  their  liberty,  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  nineteenth  century :  “  What  are  the  equitable  relations 
between  labor  and  capital  ?  ” 

Already  Wendell  rhillips  has  taken  the  initiative,  and 
placed  his  splendid  eloquence  and  generous  heart  on  the 
side  of  justice.  After  naving  fought  victoriously  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  negro  race,  he  will  again  fight  and 
conquer  for  the  emancipation  of  white  labor. 

I  declared  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  the  solidarity 
that  exists  between  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all.  Tlie  en¬ 
franchisement  of  the  black  race  ought  to  lead  inevitably  to 
the  setting  free  of  the  slave  who  is  white.  The  social  par- 
tv  in  America  will  conquer.  But  does  it  thence  follow  that 
tills  party  will  come  to  the  help  of  Ireland  against  Eng¬ 
land  ?  No !  no  I  a  thousand  times  no  I 

Help  thyself.  Irishman,  and  Heaven  will  help  thee  I  In 
other  words,  make  a  beginning  by  trying  to  obtain  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  endeavoring  to  free  thyself  from  the  fetters  of 
clerical  domination. 

Shake  oflF  the  prejudices  of  superstition ;  become  a  man 
first,  and  an  Irishman  afterwards.  Then  it  will  be,  that  by 
thy  free,  intelligent,  anti  energetic  association  with  other 
men,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  —  English, 
American,  or  French,  —  thy  country  will  be  restored  to 
thee  in  one  universal  fatherland. 

Learn  the  true  significance  of  solidarity.  In  hoc  sig~ 
no  vinces.  This  is  the  first  article  in  our  creed.  Labor  as 
a  member  of  the  great  universal  family.  Thy  nearest 
neighbor,  England,  will  be  the  first  who  will  stretch  out  her 
hand  and  make  the  Irish  question  her  own. 

Until  then,  it  is  in  vain,  that,  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage, 
thou  turnest  to  and  fro  in  thy  insurrections,  without  any 
chance  of  escape.  Above  all,  it  is  thy  love  of  strong  drink 
that  makes  thee  poor  :  in  it  thy  poor  head  and  thy  country 
also  .ore  alike  drowned. 

My  decided  opinion  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  — 
the  alliance  of  Ireland  with  England  on  one  common  plat¬ 
form  ;  the  enfranchisement  of  both  by  one  common  bond  of 
brotherhood. 

So  long  as  the  peonle  of  England  and  Ireland  shall  stand 
looking  upon  each  otKer  like  two  dogs  ready  to  fly  at  each 
other,  the  English  aristocracy  will  despise  both  one  and  the 
other ;  will  rub  their  hands,  and  laugh  at  both. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

Surely  figures  owe  us  whatever  little  of  romance  is  to 
be  got  out  of  them.  Have  they  not  been  associated  from 
our  earliest  childhood  with  the  taste  of  tears  and  slate- 
pencil  ?  Have  they  not  been  the  invariable  cause  of  one’s 
income  being  insufficient  to  meet  one’s  expenditure  ?  Have 
they  not  tyrannized  over  our  tastes  and  enjoyments  ?  And 
has  not  the  sole  reason  of  that  gap  which,  at  every  year’s 
end,  prevents  some  of  us,  in  spite  of  the  most  laudable  in¬ 
tentions,  from  making  both  ends  meet,  been  the  obstinate 
persistence  of  two  and  two  in  their  sullen  refusal  to  make 
any  more  than  four?  I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Pythag¬ 
oras,  who  said  something  civil  about  all  the  other  num- 
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bers,  had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  figure  two.  I  am  delighted 
to  know  that  he  regarded  this  disreputable  figure  as  the 
sjmbol  of  disorder,  of  division,  of  contusion,  and  inequality ; 
as  a  hopelessly  depraved  number  of  evil  augury ;  as  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  bad  principle ;  nay,  as  the  very  old  bad  princi¬ 
ple  himself.  I’ve  no  patience  with  figure  two,  nor  with  the 
way  in  which  it  gets  held  up  to  public  esteem  in  connection 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  satisfactory  proposi¬ 
tion  tliat  two  and  two  make  four.  1  cannot  regard  it  in 
that  light.  Whatever  is  good  for  any  thing  ought  to  im¬ 
prove  and  increase ;  and,  if  this  boasted  pair  of  twos  had 
any  genuine  enterprise  at  all  about  them,  they  would  have 
m^e  at  least  six  by  this  time,  in  which  case  I  might 
without  difficulty  have  learned  what  a  balance  meant  in  my 
banker’s  book.  As  it  is,  they  have  not  merely  wasted 
their  opportunities,  but  done  me  a  personal  injury.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  IS  my  opinion  that  three  and  one  make  four  in  a 
manner  quite  as  successful,  and  very  much  less  obtrusive. 

'The  most  romantic  of  all  numbers  is  figure  nine,  because 
it  can’t  be  multiplied  away  or  got  rid  oi  anyhow.  What¬ 
ever  you  do,  it  is  as  sure  to  turn  up  again  as  was  the  body 
of  Eugene  Aram’s  victim.  One  remarkable  property  of 
this  figure  (said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  W.  Green, 
who  died  in  1794)  is,  that  all  through  the  multiplication 
table  the  product  of  nine  comes  to  nine.  Multiply  bv 
wbat  you  like,  and  it  gives  the  same  result.  Begin  with 
twice  nine,  18;  add  the  digits  together,  and  1  and  8  make 
9.  Three  times  nine  are  27 ;  and  2  and  7  make  9.  So  it 
goes  on,  up  to  eleven  times  nine,  which  gives  99.  Very 
good;  add  the  digits;  9  and  9  are  18,  and  8  and  1  are  nine. 
&>ing  on  to  any  extent,  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  figure 
nine.  Take  a  couple  of  instances  at  randon.  Three  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  times  nine  are  3051 ;  add  up  the  figures  and 
they  give  nine.  Five  thousand  and  seventy-one  times  nine 
are  45639 ;  the  sum  of  these  digits  is  27  ;  and  2  and  7  are  9. 

hi.  de  ^laivan  found  out  another  queer  thing  about  this 
number ;  namely,  that  if  you  take  any  row  of  figures,  and, 
reversing  their  order,  make  a  subtraction  sum  of  i^  the 
total  is  sure  to  be  nine.  For  example :  — 

Take  5071 
Reverse  the  figures  1705 

3366  =  18,  and  1  -f  8~9. 

Tlic  same  result  is  obtained  if  you  raise  the  numbers  so 
changed  to  their  s(|uares  or  cubes.  Starting  with  62,  begin 
the  sum  over  again.  By  reversing  the  digits,  we  get  26. 
which,  subtracted  from  62,  leaves  36,  or  3  -j-  6  =  9.  The 
squares  of  26  and  62  are,  respectively,  676  and  3844.  Sub¬ 
tract  one  from  the  other,  and  you  get  3168=  18,  and  1-1-8 
=  9.  So  with  the  cubes  of  26  and  62,  which  are  17576  and 
238328.  Subtracted,  they  leave  220752=  18,  and  l-}-8 
=  9. 

The  powerfully  be-m‘ne  influence  of  this  figure  is  exem¬ 
plified  in  another  way.  Write  down  any  number,  as,  for 
example,  7549132;  subtract  therefrom  the  sum  of  its  digits, 
and,  no  matter  what  figures  you  start  with,  the  digits  of  the 
product  will  always  come  to  9. 

7549132  =  sum  of  digits  31. 

_ 3^ 

7549101  =  sum  of  digits  27,  and  2  -|-  7  =  9. 

A  very  good  puzzle  has  been  based  on  this  principle,  as 
follows :  Get  another  person  to  write  down  a  horizontal  row 
of  figures,  as  many  as  he  likes,  without  letting  you  see  what 
he  is  about  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  whole  performance. 
He  is  then  to  reckon  up  the  sum  of  the  digits,  and  subtract 
that  from  his  row  of  figures.  When  he  has  done  this,  bid 
him  cross  out  any  figure  he  pleases  from  the  product,  and 
tell  you  how  much  the  figures  add  up,  without  the  crossed- 
out  figure.  From  the  numbers  so  given,  vou  will  be  able  to 
tell  what  figure  he  has  crossed  out,  by  only  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  learned  above ;  namelv,  that  if  no  figure  at 
all  had  been  crossed  out,  the  result  would  necessarily  be  9 
or  a  multiple  of  9.  Hence  you  will  see  that  the  crossed-out 
figure  must  needs  be  the  one  required  to  bring  the  sum  given 
to  the  next  multiple  of  9.  Supposing,  for  instance,  he  gives 
his  result  at  37 ;  you  may  be  sure  that  he  has  robbed  the 
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product  of  8,  that  being  the  figure  needed  to  restore  the 
total  to  the  next  multiple  of  9,  namely,  45.  His  sum 
would  stand  as  under :  — 

405678237  =  sum  of  digits  42. 

42 

405678195  =  37. 

There  is  only  one  case  in  which  you  can  be  at  fault;  and 
that  is  in  the  event  of  a  multiple  of  9  being  returned  to  yon 
as  a  product.  Of  course,  then,  you  will  know  that  either  a 
9  or  a  0  must  have  been  struck  out.  Had  the  9  been  struck 
out  in  the  above  instance,  the  result  would  have  been  36  ■ 
had  it  been  the  0,  the  product  would  have  been  45.  Both 
being  multiples  of  9,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  with  ce> 
tainty  whetner  the  missing  figure  were  9  or  0 ;  but  a  good 
guess  may  generally  be  formed,  because,  if  the  figures  appear 
suspiciously  low  in  proportion  to  the  time  taken  to  add  np 
the  sum,  you  may  speculate  tliat  your  product  has  most 
likely  sustained  the  loss  of  the  highest  number. 

That  is  a  clever  Persian  story  about  Mohammed  Ali  and 
the  camels ;  and  though  it  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  my 
readers,  they  will  scarcely  be  sorry  to  be  reminded  of  it.  A 
Persian  died,  leaving  seventeen  camels  to  be  divided  among 
his  three  sons  in  the  following  proportions ;  the  eldest  to 
have  half,  the  second  a  third,  and  the  youngest  a  ninth. 
Of  course,  camels  can’t  be  divided  into  fractions ;  so,  in  de¬ 
spair,  the  brothers  submitted  their  difficulty  to  Mohammed 
Ali.  “  Nothing  easier,”  said  the  wise  Ali.  “  I’ll  lend  you 
another  camel  to  make  eighteen ;  and  now  divide  them  you^ 
selves.”  The  consequence  was,  each  brother  got  from  one- 
eighth  to  one-half  of  a  camel  more  than  he  was  entitled  to, 
and  Ali  received  his  camel  back  again ;  the  eldest  brother 
getting  nine  camels,  the  second  six,  and  the  third  two. 

Johann  August  Musseus,  one  of  the  most  fiopular  German 
story-writers  of  the  last  century,  in  his  story  of  “  Libuisa,” 
makes  the  Lady  of  Bohemia  put  forth  the  following  problem 
to  her  three  lovers,  offering  her  hand  and  throne  as  the 
prize  for  a  correct  solution :  “  I  have  here  in  my  basket,” 
said  the  Lady  Libussa,  “  a  gift  of  plums  for  each  of  yon, 
picked  from  my  garden.  One  of  you  shall  have  half  and 
one  more,  the  second  shall  again  have  half  and  one  more, 
and  the  third  shall  again  have  half  and  three  more.  This 
will  empty  my  basket.  Now  tell  me  how  many  plums  are 
in  it  V  ” 

Tlie  first  knight  made  a  random  guess  at  threescore. 

“No,”  repli^  the  lady;  “but  if  there  were  as  many 
more,  half  as  many  more,  and  a  third  as  many  more  u 
there  are  now  in  the  basket,  with  five  more  added  to  that, 
the  number  would  by  so  much  exceed  threescore  as  it  now 
falls  short  of  it.” 

The  second  knight,  getting  awfully  bewildered,  specu¬ 
lated  wildly  on  forty-five. 

“  Not  so,”  said  this  royal  ready  reckoner ;  “  but  if  there 
were  a  third  as  many  more,  half  as  many  more,  and  a  sixth 
as  many  more  as  tnere  are  now,  there  would  be  in  my 
basket  as  many  more  than  forty-five  as  there  now  are  under 
that  number.” 

Prince  Wladomir  then  decided  the  number  of  plums  to 
be  thirty  ;  and  by  so  doing  obtsuned  this  invaluable  house¬ 
keeper  for  his  wife.  The  L*dy  Libussa  thereupon  counted 
him  out  fifteen  plums  and  one  more,  when  there  remained 
fourteen.  To  tbe  second  knight,  she  gave  seven  and  one 
more,  and  six  remained.  To  the  first  knight,  she  gave  half 
of  these  and  three  more ;  and  the  basket  was  empty.  The 
discarded  lovers  went  off  with  their  heads  exceedingly 
giddy,  and  their  mouths  full  of  plums. 

Double  Position,  or  the  Rule  of  False,  by  which  problems 
of  this  sort  are  worked,  ought  to  demolish  the  commonplace 
about  two  wrongs  not  making  a  right.  Two  wrongs  do 
make  a  right,  ^oure-atively  speaking,  at  all  events.  Start¬ 
ing  with  two  wilfully  false  numbers,  you  work  each  out  to 
its  natural  conclusion.  Then,  taking  the  sum  of  your  ini¬ 
quities  as  compared  with  the  falsehoods  with  which  you 
started,  you  have  only  to  multiply  them  crosswise  to  get 
terms  which  will  bring  you  straight  to  the  truth.  To  be 
more  precise,  after  the  cross-multiplication,  if  tbe  errors  ate 
alike,  that  is,  both  greater  or  both  less  than  the  number 
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you  want,  take  their  difference  for  a  divisor,  and  the 
difference  of  their  products  for  a  dividend.  If  unlike,  take 
their  sum  for  a  divisor,  and  the  sum  of  their  products  for  a 
diridend.  The  Quotient  will  be  the  answer.  This  is  pood 
irithmetic,  and,  lor  those  who  can  receive  it,  not  bad  philos¬ 
ophy.  There  is  an  enormous  self-righting  power  about 
error ;  and,  if  we  could  only  manage  the  cross-multiplication 
properly,  we  might  get  some  surprising  results. 

'ne  number  37  has  this  strange  peculiarity:  multiplied 
by  8  or  any  multiple  of  3  up  to  27,  it  gives  three  figiu^s  all 
jUke.  Thus,  three  times  37  will  be  111.  Twice  three 
times  (6  times)  37  will  be  222;  three  times  three  times  (9 
times)  37  gives  three  threes;  four  times  three  times  (12 
times)  37,  three  fours;  and  soon. 

I  will  wind  up  for  the  present  with  a  rather  barefaced 
story  of  how  a  Dublin  chambermaid  is  said  to  have  got 
twelve  commercial  travellers  into  eleven  bedrooms,  and  yet 
to  have  given  each  a  separate  room.  Here  we  have  the 
eleven  bedrooms :  — 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


“  Now,”  said  she.  “  if  two  of  you  gentlemen  will  go  into 
No.  1  bedroom,  and  wait  there  a  few  minutes.  I’ll  find  a 
spare  room  for  one  of  you  as  soon  as  I’ve  shown  the  ot.iers 
to  their  rooms.” 

Well,  now,  having  thus  bestowed  txjoo  gentlemen  in  No.  1, 
she  put  the  third  in  No.  2,  the  fourth  in  No.  3,  the  fifth  in 
Na  4,  the  sixth  in  No.  5,  the  seventh  in  No.  6,  the  eighth 
in  No  7,  the  ninth  in  No.  8,  the  tenth  in  No.  9,  and  the 
eleventh  in  No.  10.  She  then  came  back  to  No.  1,  where, 
you  will  remember,  she  had  left  the  twelfth  gentleman  along 
with  the  first,  and  said :  “  I’ve  now  accommodated  all  the 
rest,  and  have  still  a  room  to  spare ;  so,  if  one  of  you  will 
please  step  into  No.  11,  you  will  find  it  empty.”  IIius  the 
twelfth  man  got  his  bedroom.  Of  course,  there  is  a  hole 
in  the  saucepan  somewhere ;  but  I  leave  the  reader  to  de¬ 
termine  exactly  where  the  fallacy  is,  with  just  a  warning  to 
think  twice  before  deciding  as  to  which,  if  any,  of  the  trav¬ 
ellers  was  the  “  odd  man  out.” 
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Since  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  there  has  passed 
away  a  man  who  for  some  years  controlled  its  course,  and 
whose  interest  was  evinced  in  it  to  the  latest  period.  The 
lapse  of  time  brings  its  changes  ;  but  this  sad  intelligence 
was  received  by  a  shock  of  surprise  on  both  sides  of  St. 
George’s  Channel,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  in 
all  countries  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  in 
many  cities  and  societies  on  the  European  continent.  He, 
however,  had  known  that  he  was  under  the  sentence  of  his 
physicians,  and  had  accepted  it  quietly,  courageously,  un¬ 
complainingly,  and  with  an  unaffH;ted  submission  to  the 
Supreme  Will,  which  only  the  presentiment  of  parting  from 
the  nearest  and  dearest  around  him  could  shake  from  its 
•erenity.  To  these,  indeed,  and  to  a  host  of  fnends  far 
and  wide,  and  to  the  multitude  who  only  knew  and  loved 
him  through  his  books,  such  a  loss,  however  long  antici¬ 
pated,  comes  at  the  last  moment  with  all  the  sharpness  of 
an  unforeseen  calamity.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  one 
whose  nature  was  so  mil  as  his  of  all  the  energy  and  the 
•weetness  of  life,  so  rich  in  feelings  and  in  thoughts,  in  all 
•owptibilities  and  sympathies,  so  capable  of  inspiring  and 
enjoying  the  heartiest  and  the  purest  affection,  so  exuber- 
nntly  gifted  with  all  the  graces  of  the  keenest  and  kindliest 
^t,  so  prodigally  communicative  of  all  his  gifts,  should 
•lisappear  into  silence,  and  be,  for  this  world,  no  more  than 
1  tale  that  is  told. 

Charles  James  Lever  was  born  at  Dublin,  on  the  3l8t  of 
August,  1806 ;  and,  although  he  was  originally  intended 
for  the  medical  profession,  he  for  many  years  so  readily 
followed  the  bent  of  his  own  natural  genius  that  he  had 


long  since  secured  to  himself  not  merely  a  high,  but  a 
really  exceptional  reputation  in  the  national  literature; 
insomuch  that  he  occupies  among  Irish  novelists  the  same 
relative  position  that  Bulwer  holds  among  the  romancists 
of  England,  and  that  Scott  does  among  all  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  of  fiction  everywhere.  He  is  a  Saul  in  the  mid.st  of 
them,  taller  than  the  rest  by  a  head  and  shoulders.  Edu¬ 
cated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lever  there  took  his 
bachelor’s  degree  in  1831 ;  and,  after  passing  through 
another  course  of  study,  graduated  in  the  following  year, 
1832,  on  the  continent,  at  the  University  of  Gottingen. 
Besides  graduating,  he  there  also  took  his  diploma  in  medi¬ 
cine.  ^arcely  had  he  qualified  himself  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  when  the  then  startling  importation  into  Europe 
of  the  Asiatic  plague,  spoken  of  in  those  d^s,  horribly, 
as  the  cholera  morbus,  had  begun  to  ravage  Ireland  from 
seaboard  to  seaboard.  'Though  but  just  relieved  from  his 
gown  and  cap  as  a  collegian,  Charles  Lever  was  at  once 
nominated,  under  the  pressure  of  that  great  emergency, 
medical  superintendent  of  a  wide  and  densely-populated 
tract  of  country,  embracing  within  it  the  city  of  London¬ 
derry,  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Coleraine  and  Newtown- 
limavady.  A  dozen  years  afterwards,  when  his  name  had 
already  become  famous  as  a  writer  of  imagination,  he  drew 
upon  his  experiences  in  that  time  of  the  terrible  pestilence, 
when  enforcing,  in  the  smallest,  hut  not  for  that  reason 
the  least  remarkable,  of  his  many  fictions,  the  charming, 
and  in  parts  powerful  little  story  of  “  St.  Patrick’s  Eve,” 
the  noble  moral  that  prosperity  has  as  many  duties  as  ad¬ 
versity  has  sorrows.  Having  done  good  service  in  his 
medical  capacity,  when  aid  of  precisely  that  kind  was 
sorely  needed  during  that  terrible  tribulation,  memorable 
even  among  the  numerous  and  often  all  but  overwhelming 
sorrows  of  Ireland,  Lever,  almost  immediately  on  the 
abatement  of  the  disorder,  and  as  if  in  reward  for  the  pre¬ 
cocious  energy  he  had  been  displaying,  received,  though 
yet  but  in  his  twenty-foiuth  year,  the  appointment  of  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  British  legation  at  Brussels.  That  position  he 
held  during  three  years  altogether;  eventually,  however, 
to  the  regret  of  his  patients,  it  may  but  certainly  to  the 
delight  of  his  readers,  doing  what  Oliver  Goldsmith  and 
Tobias  Smollett  had  before  him,  forsaking  the  phar¬ 
macopoeia  for  imaginative  literature. 

It  was  in  the  year  1833  that  an  event  took  place  in  Dub¬ 
lin  that  changed  the  destinies  of  Lever  as  it  did  of  some 
others.  'The  Dublin  University  Magazine  was  started  by 
a  few  earnest  men  of  letters  and  an  adventurous  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  its  first  number  appeared  in  January.  Lever 
was  soon  attracted  to  a  corps,  amongst  whom  were  many 
of  his  old  college  companions ;  and  he  became  a  contribu¬ 
tor  for  the  first  time  in  March,  1834.  We  care  not  (says  a 
writer  in  the  Athenaum)  to  record  his  first  story,  as  he  has 
never  put  his  name  to  it  or  republished  it,  though  it  is 
quite  up  to  the  average  of  magazine  tales,  and  exhibits 
much  of  the  vivacity  and  picturesque  power  for  which  in 
after-life  he  was  so  distinguished ;  but  we  mention  tbe  fact, 
as  it  i^enerally  believed  that  his  first  essay  as  a  novelist 
was  “  'Ine  Confessions  of  Harry  Lorrequer,’’  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  cf 
February,  1837.  With  each  succeeding  number,  the  genius 
and  power  of  the  author  expanded,  and  the  popularity  of 
the  tale  increased.  We  know  well  that  Lever,  at  that  time, 
was  far  from  conscious  of  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  and 
was  by  no  means  disposed  to  look  upon  letters  as  ever  likely 
to  become  his  profession.  And  so  he  held  by  his  calling, 
and  obtained  the  post  of  physician  to  the  British  embassy 
at  Brussels,  continuing  his  tale  to  its  completion  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1840.  It  has  been  stated  that  Lever  at  one  time 
gave  up  all  thought  of  continuing  “  'The  Confessions.” 
This  is  not  so.  Had  he  been  even  so  disposed,  his  firiends 
appreciated  his  work  too  highly  to  have  suffered  him  to  do 
so.  Nay,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  his  own  growing  esti¬ 
mate  of  Its  success,  in  the  fact,  that,  during  its  issue  as  a  serial, 
he  adopted  the  nom  de  plume  of  “Harry  Lorrequer”  in 
several  remarkably  sprightly  and  discursive  papers,  entitled 
“  Continental  Gossipings,”  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
the  magazine  in  April,  1839.  “  The  Confessions  ’’  were  no 
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sooner  finlfhed  in  the  periodical,  than  they  were  published 
complete,  in  8vo,  in  1840,  and  Charles  Lever,  as  “  Harry 
Lorreqiier,”  took  his  rank  amongst  British  novelists  of 
reputation.  In  March  of  the  same  year,  the  first  chapUT 
of  “Ch-arles  O’Malley”  came  out  in  the  Dublin  Universiiy 
Magazine,  to  run  its  successful  course,  and  be  published  in 
two  volumes,  8vo,  in  1841.  Mr.  Lever  was  now  a  celeb¬ 
rity.  He  had  essayed  a  bold  flight,  tested  the  strength  of 
his  wing,  and  it  sustained  him  ;  and  so  he  took  heartily  to 
literature  as  the  business  of  his  life.  Having  returneii  to 
Dublin,  he  undert(x>k,  in  1842,  the  editorship  of  the  perio<li- 
cal  in  which  he  had  won  his  laurels.  These  were  bright 
days  for  the  Dublin  Uniuersi'y  Magazine,  as  Lever  gathered 
round  him  the  men  of  genius  and  erudition  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  'ITie  two  O’Sullivans,  AVilliam  Archer  Butler,  Wil¬ 
liam  Carleton,  Messrs.  Samuel  Ferguson,  W.  R.  Wilde, 
D.  F.  M’Carthy,  Butt,  Waller,  and  many  others.  No  edi¬ 
tor  ever  was  more  popular;  none  knew  better  “how  to 
drive  his  team,”  as  he  phrased  it,  than  Charles  Lever.  'Tlie 
re-unions  at  his  country  residence,  not  far  from  Dublin, 
were  delectable.  The  brightest,  the  wittiest,  the  most 
scholarly  men  were  sure  to  be  met  at  his  table;  and  he 
handled  his  reins  so  dexterously,  and  used  his  whip  (on 
the  rare  occasions  that  he  did  so)  with  such  skill  and 
judgment,  that  you  heard  hut  the  crack  that  cheered  and 
stimulated,  and  saw  not  the  lash  that  kept  all  to  the  traces. 
We  well  remember  those  pleasant  nodes,  the  beaming 
face  of  our  host,  every  muscle  trembling  with  humor,  the 
light  of  his  merry  eye,  the  smile  that  expanded  his  mouth, 
and  showed  his  fine  white  teeth,  the  musical  ringing  laugh 
that  stirred  every  heart,  the  finely-modulated  voice  uttering 
some  witty  mot,  telling  some  droll  incident,  or  some  strange 
mlventure.  Indeed,  Lever  was  one  of  the  best  causcurs 
and  raconteurs  to  be  met  with,  and  managed  conversation 
with  singular  tact ;  never  seeking  to  monopolize  the  talk, 
but,  by  the  felicity  of  some  remark  thrown  in  at  the  right 
moment,  insensibly  attracting  the  attention  of  all,  till  he 
was  master  of  the  situation,  and  then  went  off  in  one  of  his 
char.oeteristic  sallies.  How  many  of  his  witty  sayings  and 
raev  anecdotes  are  still  in  the  memory  of  his  friends ! 

f'or  about  three  years  Lever  held  the  post  of  editor  of 
the  magazine,  and  then  went  to  reside  on  the  continent, 
•till  continuing  to  write,  with  unwearieil  industry  and  in¬ 
creasing  reputation,  for  various  periodicals.  About  1845 
he  obtained  a  diplomatic  post  at  Florence,  and  from  that 
perio<l  resided  abroad,  making  occasional  visits  to  England 
and  Ireland.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  at 
Spezziiv,  and  in  1867  to  a  similar  post  at  Trieste. 

Rideased  from  the  thraldom  of  editorship.  Lever  enjoyed 
a  whole  twelvemonth  in  wandering,  just  as  the  humor 
prompted  him,  hither  and  thither,  through  Belgium,  Swit¬ 
zerland  Germany,  and  Italy,  taking  his  own  horses  with 
him,  driving  a  team,  and  cracking  his  whip  defiantly  of 
every  ramshackle  remise,  and  lumbering  diligence,  and  big- 
booted  postilion,  anywhere  to  lie  met  with  on  the  road 
from  Ostend  to  the  Lake  of  Constance.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  latter,  he  settled  down  for  a  while  in  1846, 
making  his  home  in  the  Schloss  Reidenburg,  a  picturesque 
Tyrolese  castle  at  Bregenz.  There  he  wrote  the  “  Knight 
of  Gwynne,”  a  book  aclrairably  descriptive  of  Ireland  as  it 
was  liefore  the  Union,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Din‘ctly  after  its  completion,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  the 
author  removed  from  Bregenz  to  Como,  where,  in  a  charm¬ 
ing  villa,  he  remained  for  another  year,  during  that  perio<l 
writing,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  late  secretary  of 
legation,  the  diary  and  notes  of  “  Horace  Templeton.”  As 
the  title  of  the  work  indicated,  the  structure  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  was  ostensibly  autobiographic.  Written  in  a  manner 
simultaneously  with  this,  there  came  from  the  flowing  pen 
of  the  novelist  his  story  of  “Roland  Ca.shel,”  before  the 
clo«e  of  the  publication  of  which  in  its  periodical  form 
Lever  had  quitted  the  Villa  Cima  at  Como,  and  taken  up 
his  abo<le  in  the  Palazzo  Ximenes,  at  Florence.  There,  in 
that  city  of  flowers,  it  was  his  happy  fortune  to  pass  the 
next  twenty  years  of  a  joyous  and  blithe  existence.  Numer¬ 
ous  though  his  writings  have  been,  they  have  been  thrown 
oflf,  all  of  them,  literally  currente  calamo,  in  tlie  intervals  of 
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a  life  that  in  his  own  enjoyment  of  it  has  been  all  holiday. 
Before  the  completion  of  his  next  serial  story  of  “Ths 
Daltons,”  he  had,  it  is  true,  changed  his  quarters  in  the 
capital  of  Tuscany,  where  his  address  thenceforth  was  for 
mtiny  years  tlie  Palazzo  Capponi.  Shortly  after  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  first  decade  of  his  sojourn  in  Florence,  more¬ 
over,  he  had  been  appointed,  on  Nov.  26,  1 858,  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Derby,  to  the  responsible  post  of  Il.B.M,  vic^ 
consul  at  Spezzia.  Between  Florence  and  Sjiezzia,  wbett 
he  boated  and  swam,  played  whist,  and  wrote  bis  O’Dow. 
deries  ad  libitum,  life  glided  by  him  during  all  the  later  half 
of  his  residence  in  Tuscany  more  snnshinily  and  dimpW 
than  the  waters  of  the  Amo  and  the  Mediterranean,  unin 
his  removal  to  Trieste  in  the  February  of  1867,  when  h« 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  con¬ 
sul-general  at  that  great  outport  of  the  Austrian  empire 
on  the  north-eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Tliere,  on  the 
outskirts  of  that  polyglot  meeting-place  of  so  many  diflerent 
nationalities,  this  light-hearted  and  keen-witted  observer  of 
his  fellow-men  had  settled  down  seemingly  en  permanem 
at  the  Villa  Gasteiyer.  His  life  of  expatriation  thus  (lurln;s 
all  these  years  p-ast,  at  Bregenz,  at  Florence,  at  Spezzia,  at 
Trieste,  has  among  his  intimate  friends  here  at  home  been 
reganled  askance  as  something  very  much  like  banishment 
Located  in  the  luckiest  spots  in  all  Christendom  for  en¬ 
larging  the  range  of  his  acquaintance,  he  has  been  brought 
by  circumstances  into  personal  communication  with  nearly 
all  the  interesting  and  agreeable  people  of  his  generation. 
For  although  he  has  inscribed  one  Ixxik  simply  to  the 
oldest  friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  another  to  his  own 
children,  he  has  more  frequently,  it  might  almost  be  said 
as  a  rule,  distributed  these  evidences  of  his  cordiality 
among  men  and  women  of  mark,  as  varieil  in  character  as 
Prof.  Wilson  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  as  Eiitben  Kinglake 
and  the  late  Marquess  of  Normandy,  as  G.  P.  R.  James 
and  Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  as  Charles  Dickens  and  Lord 
Lytton.  Reverting,  however,  from  himself  to  his  writings, 
we  would  remark  tliat  in  the  story  last  particularized  as 
having  been  finished  shortly  after  his  removal  from  Como 
to  Florence,  two  strangely  eccentric  creations  wore  intro¬ 
duced  among  the  dramatis  persons;  a  ilwarf  as  impossi¬ 
ble  as  Quilp,  in  the  person  of  Herr  Roeckel,  and  an  Abbs 
D’Esmonde  as  improbable  as  the  Pere  RiMlen  of  the  “Juif 
Errant.”  Written  in  companionship  with  “  Tlie  Daltons ” 
was  the  imaginary  history  of  the  soldier  of  fortune,  “  Mau¬ 
rice  Tiernay.”  Later  on,  the  indefatigable  novelist  jiroduced 
in  the  same  way,  by  instalment,  together  and  yet  apart, 
another  and  far  more  remarkable  brace  of  fictitious  narra¬ 
tives;  one  avowedly  as  his  own,  the  other  anonymously, 
the  latter  under  the  title  of  the  “  Confessions  of  Con  Ore¬ 
gon  ;  ”  the  former  being  the  well-known  story  of  the  “Ma^ 
tins  of  Cro’  Martin.”  During  the  spring  of  1865  both  were 
completed.  Doubtless  to  his  own  secret  amusement,  the 
anonymous  tale  about  the  Irish  Gil  Bias  was  held  up  by 
more  than  one  sagacious  critic  in  invidious  comparison 
with  its  author’s  acknowledged  productions,  as  the  effusion 
of  a  rival  author  whose  works  were  destined  to  swap 
Charles  Lever’s  altogether  out  of  public  consideration. 
Yet  the  “  Martins,”  for  all  that,  looking  back  at  the  two,  ii 
incomparably  the  abler  pro<luction.  A  three-volumed 
novel,  entitled  “  Fortunes  of  Glencore,”  was  the  next  fiction 
issued  from  the  press  by  the  author  of  “  O’Malley.”  Its 
immediate  successor  appearing  in  the  old  piecemeal  of  tbs 
day,  half  Macaire,  half  Law,  a  rogue  of  consummate  genius, 
by  name  “  Davenjxirt  Dunn.”  Another  and  another  fiction 
still,  in  two  senses,  succeeded.  One  of  them,  it  might  b« 
said  whimsically,  was  “  One  of  Them ;  ”  the  next  described 
“  Sir  Jasper  Carew ;  ”  his  life  and  experiences.  But  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  among  all  Mr.  Lever’s  books,  as  the  bert 
of  them  —  and  we  don’t  shrink  from  claiming  for  it  this 
pre-eminence  —  was  the  work  happily  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  spring  of  1854,  the  wittiest,  drollest,  delightfullest  of 
his  choicer  masterpieces,  “  Tlie  Dcxld  Family.”  “  Liks 
“  Humphrey  Clinker,”  which  is  also  surely  its  author’s 
terpiece,  this  chef  cTceuvre  is  in  letter*.  It  runs  over  with 
comicality  and  worldly  wisdom,  and  pleasantries  tlie  most 
irresistible  and  the  most  exhilarating. 
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“  Luttrell  of  Arran,”  was  finished  under  date  Marola  la 
Spfzzia;  and  at  the  same  place  was  completed,  before  the 
dose  of  1862,  the  clever,  thoujjh  sketchy  one-volumed  tale  of 
“  The  Fisherinau’s  Home,”  hight  “  Barrington.”  This  was 
the  work  inscribeil  by  Lever  to  Dickens ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  note,  as  a  sequel  to  that  dedication,  that  the  former  con- 
tributeil  his  two  next  stories,  each  of  them  brief,  “  A  Rent 
in  the  Cloud,”  and  “  A  Day’s  Ride :  a  Life’s  Romance,”  to 
the  pages  of  All  the  Year  Round.  At  Spezzia,  too,  he 
contributed  lanjely  to  Once  a  Week.  Another  minor 
work  was  dashed  off  a  few  years  ailerwards,  in  a  kindred 
spirit,  at  the  request  of  Anthony  Trollope,  lor  his  St.  PouI'k 
Mayazine,  in  the  shape  of  “  Paul  Gosslett’s  Confessions.” 
Me  mwhile,  Cornelius  O’Dowd  had  gayly  come  to  the  fore  in 
Black  w>od. 

Lever  has  also  penned  as  many  as  four  other  novels  since 
his  completion  of  the  last  of  the  stories  already  enumerated  ; 
twotlirough  the  double-columned  pages  of  Maga,  —  “  Tony 
Butler,”  anti  “  Sir  Brooke  Fossbrooke ;  ”  two  in  the 
Comkill,  —  “  Tlie  Bramleighs  of  Bishop’s  Folly,”  and 
“Th  it  Boy  of  Norcott’s.”  Another  had  only  just  finished 
in  the  last-mentioned  periodical,  a  sprightly  and  thoroughly 
Irish  fiction,  under  the  old  name  of  “  Lord  Kilgobbin.” 

The  novels  of  Charles  I.,ever  hold  their  place,  and  they 
will  continue  to  hold  it.  And  he  was  active  and  busy  to 
the  last.  The  new  novel  wliich  appeared  from  his  pen 
within  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks  is  rich  in  the 
lauie  ell, inn  as  of  old ;  mellowed  by  years  of  exjierience 
indeed,  but  not  iinpared  ;  the  same  keen  humor,  the  same 
abounding  fun.  The  dedication  of  that  novel,  “Lord 
Kilgobbin,”  is  now  before  us ;  and  as  we  read  its  lines, 
the  saildest  that  Charles  Lever  ever  wrote,  it  is  inqwssi- 
ble  not  to  lie  struck  by  the  idea  that  their  author  was 
haunted,  when  he  penned  them,  with  a  melancholy  and 
oventrue  foreboding  of  a  sad  catastrophe  which  was,  as  the 
event  has  proved,  so  near  at  hand.  “  To  the  memory,”  so 
runs  the  mournful  inscription,  composed  under  the  influence 
of  a  profound  domestic  affliction,  “  of  one  whose  com¬ 
panionship  made  the  happiness  of  a  long  life,  and  whose 
loss  has  left  me  helpless,  1  dedicate  these  volumes,  written 
in  breaking  health  and  broken  spirits.  The  task  that  was 
once  my  joy  and  pride  I  have  lived  to  find  associated  with 
my  sorrow.  It  is  nut,  then,  without  a  cause  I  say  I  hope 
tlui  effort  may  be  mv  last.”  Even  thus  it  was  to  be.  The 
closing  page  was  already  written,  and  the  ultimate  line 
blotted.  Tlie  finger  of  death  has  inscribed  the  word  Jinis 
upon  the  career  of  a  man,  who,  throughout  his  long  and 
unceasingly  active  life,  provided  a  rich  storehouse  of  honest 
sod  healthful  literary  amusement  fur  his  age,  and  for  ages 
to  come;  who  never  emliodied  an  idea  or  wnite  a  paragraph 
which  father  need  fear  to  place  in  his  boy’s  hands,  or  which 
can  be  construed  as  conveying  one  impure  innuendo,  one  im¬ 
modest  afterthought.  This  is  the  great  literary  glorv  of  the 
_  man ;  this  constitutes  the  best  and  brightest  laurel  in  the 
TOath  which  we  lay  upon  his  tomb.  Animal  spirits,  rol¬ 
licking  fun,  inexhaustible  amusement  —  of  these  the  novels 
of  Lever  are  brimful ;  but  they  are  absolutely  without 
sny  thing  which  is  base  in  itself  or  lowering  in  its 
tendencies.  The  animalism  in  which  he  revels  is  the 
snimalisin  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  No 
youthful  mind  was  ever  impregnated  with  a  single  seed 
of  unwholesome  ap[)etite  or  desire  by  the  novels  of  Charles 
Lever.  They  are  infected  by  no  moral  taint ;  their  atmos¬ 
phere  is  free  indeed  ami  controlled ;  their  hilarity  runs  high, 
tod  sometimes  boisterous ;  their  heroes  are  often  enough 
impossible  and  cxtr.ivagant.  We  are  intnxluced  to  nodes 
nnaqiie  deum  not  a  few;  but  there  is  nothing  that  an  Eng- 
hoh  parent  need  hesitate  to  commend  to  the  leisure-hour 
foiling  of  an  inquiring  English  boy. 

Wh.atever  in  tne  way  of  that  kind  of  life  and  character 
which  is  sometimes  called  “  fast,”  Lever  portrayed,  is  re¬ 
fined  and  purified  by  the  artist  himself.  TTie  air  is  cleared 

the  poison  ;  the  sting  is  taken  from  the  flower.  In  the 
deviltry  of  Lever’s  scenes  there  may  be  much  that  is  conta- 
P®n>;  there  is  nothing  that  is  noxious.  It  jp  a  very 
nnceptional  thing  for  him  to  touch  at  all  upon  topics  of  a 
donhtful  character ;  but  when  he  does,  —  witness  his  novel 


of  “  Sir  Brooke  Fossbrooke,  ”  —  how  palpable,  how  intense, 
how  unmitigated  is  his  scorn  for  baseness,  cowardice,  vice. 
In  all  these  matters.  Lever’s  strong  sense  of  manly  rectitude 
is  apparent.  There  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  are  his 
sympathies.  He  does  not,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the 
“  fleshly  school  ”  of  muscular  novelists,  palter  with  iniquity, 
and  while  denouncing  sin  in  the  abstract,  revel  in  the 
highly-colored  passages  that,  to  the  youthful  mind,  are  the 
most  fatal  provocatives  to  sin  in  the  concrete.  As  for  his 
heroes,  who  does  not  know  the  infinite  seiies  of  escapades 
and  scrapes  through  which  he  conducts  them  V  Tliey  are 
in  difficulty  often  ;  sometimes  they  are  in  debt.  They  are 
always  open  to  fun ;  but  the  fun  is  pure  and  wholesome. 
As  for  the  debt,  it  is  disposed  of  by  some  comfortable  wind¬ 
fall  ;  as  for  the  difficulties,  they  are  honorably  surmounted. 
Never  in  the  course  of  the  adventures  of  the  most  rapid  of 
Charles  Lever’s  heroes  are  we  introduced  to  the  demi-monde, 
or  the  heavy  air  of  the  bagnio  or  casino.  Tliis  freedom 
from  any  thing  like  vicious  influence  characterizes  all  Lever’s 
novels,  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest.  In  the  more  recent  of 
his  works  he  has  somewhat  changed  his  venue :  he  has 
transported  us  from  the  rollicking  gayety  of  Irish  dragoons 
to  the  mystic  regions  in  which  F.  O.  reigns  supreme.  But 
the  verdict  is  the  same.  Tliere  is  the  same  unfettered  and 
unflagging  vivacity.  Charles  Lever  has  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  in,  to  use  his  own  touching  words,  “  broken 
spirits.”  But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  depression  in  the 
author.  When  in  health,  ilr.  Lever’s  animal  spirits  were 
prodigious;  they  were  part  of  his  temperament  and  his 
genius ;  but  those  who  only  knew  him  as  the  best  of  conv* 
pany  were  not  aware  how  often  the  brilliant  flow  of  epigram 
and  anecdote  was  followed  by  dreary  intervals  of  despon¬ 
dency,  and  how  acutely  and  tenderly  tliis  rattling  companion 
and  this  consummate  entertainer  could  sutler  in  the  lonelier 
spaces  of  an  existence  that  had  its  ample  share  of  troubles 
and  anxieties. 

Mr.  Lever’s  illness,  though  sudden  in  its  termination, 
was  of  some  duration ;  and,  although  strong  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery,  he  himself  was  despondent.  In 
a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote,  a  few  weeks  since,  “  I  cannot 
yet  say  that  I  am  round  the  corner ;  and,  to  tell  truth, 
I  have  so  little  desire  of  life,  that  my  own  lassitude  and  low 
spirits  go  a  good  way  in  bearing  me  down.”  On  the  day 
before  his  death  he  appeared  much  better,  and,  although 
suffering  from  breathlessness,  conversed  with  an  old  friend, 
who  came  from  Venice  to  see  him,  with  almost  his  old 
vivacity.  He  passed  away  painlessly  in  h’s  sleep.  He  had 
arranged  the  order  for  his  funeral ;  and  by  his  direction  he 
was  buried  beside  the  remains  of  his  wife. 
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Young  Oliver  Kempic,  who  calletl  himself  a  “  statuary,” 
and  was  the  tenant  of  a  rather  confined  studio  in  George 
Yard,  King’s  Square  (since  called  Soho  Square),  Oxford 
Road,  wrote  home  to  bis  anxious  relatives  in  Lincolnshire 
something  as  follows :  — 

“  I  have  triumpbeil.  The  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  mine.  I  received  it  from  Sir  Joshua’s  own 
hands.  My  name  is  to  be  engraven  round  its  edge.  I 
long  to  show  it  you.  The  president  complimented  me  most 
warmly  on  the  merits  of  my  design.  He  is  no  less  goo<l 
than  he  is  great.  You  can’t  think  how  my  heart  beat  when 
the  secretary  called  my  name,  and  I  struggled  throu<jrh  the 
crowd  to  the  president’s  chair.  My  model  is  to  be  carried 
to  Buckingham  House  to  be  inspt'cted  by  their  most  grar 
cions  Majesties,  the  king  and  queen.  I  have  receivetl  com¬ 
pliments  and  congratulations  on  all  sides.  Many  maintain 
that  mine  is  the  best  historical  design  that  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  England  for  years.  The  subject,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  is  the  Continence  of  Scipio. 

“  The  academy,  you  know,  is  in  Somerset  House,  formerly 
a  palace.  Lectures  are  given  every  Monday  night  by  Hun¬ 
ter  on  anatomy,  Wall  on  perspective,  Sandby  on  aichi- 
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tectupe,  and  Sir  Joshua  on  painting.  In  the  life-school  the 
model  sits  two  hours  every  night.  I  have  seen  two  men 
hanged,  and  one  with  his  breast  cut  open  at  Surgeon’s  Hall. 
The  other  being  a  fine  subject,  they  took  him  to  the  royal 
academy,  and  covered  him  with  plaster-of-paris,  after  they 
had  put  him  in  the  position  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  I  neg¬ 
lect  no  opportunity  of  improving  myself  in  drawing,  mod¬ 
elling,  and  anatomy. 

“  I  have  already  one  or  two  commissions  for  portrait 
bnstos,  and  have  great  hopes  of  being  chosen  to  carve  the 
monument  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  ^mbridge,  parliament 
man  and  East  India  merchant,  to  be  erected  by  his  widow 
in  New  Marylebone  Church.  Meanwhile,  materials  are  so 
costly,  and  living  here  in  the  most  moderate  way  runs  away 
with  so  much  money,  that,  if  you  could  spare  me  a  few 
guineas  I  should  be  very  glad.  I  am  rather  in  debt,  but 
not  gravely  so.  Some  urgent  claims  upon  me  I  must  find 
means  to  discharge  shortly,  however.  With  deepest  affec¬ 
tion,”  &c. 

To  another  of  his  correspondents,  not  a  member  of  his 
family,  Mr.  Kempe  wrote  to  this  effect :  — 

“  I  have  won  the  medal.  How  I  wish  that  you  were  near, 
that  I  might  hang  it  round  your  soft,  sweet,  white  neck, 
my  adorable  Phillis  I  I  think  of  thee  without  ceasing,  and 
always,  be  sure,  with  the  tenderest  love.  I  have  still  — 
need  I  say  it?  the  golden  tress  you  clipped  from  your 
fair  head  one  night,  moved  by  my  beseeching,  and  be¬ 
stowed  upon  me  out  in  the  meadow  of  the  d.airy-farm,  be¬ 
yond  the  mill-stream.  You  remember?  Surely  you  missed 
^t  not,  nor  any  one  else.  My  dear  mistress  is  so  rich  in 
golden  locks !  How  many  might  she  be  rifled  of  and  yet 
none  be  the  wiser,  not  even  herself  I  I  wear  it,  as  I  said  I 
would,  next  my  heart  ever,  wrapped  in  that  same  little  blue 
silken  case  your  deft  fingers  sewed  for  it.  It  is  to  me  an 
amulet,  shielding  me  from  evil,  assuring  me  of  future  bliss. 
I  had  need  of  some  such  magic  charm ;  for  this  London  is  a 
big,  wicked,  cruel  giant  of  a  place.  ’Tis  hard  to  wrest  a 
living  from  it :  how  much  harder  to  bring  it  to  my  feet  and 
force  it  to  nay  me  homage  1  But  I’ll  not  despair,  if  my 
Phillis  will  but  be  true  to  me.  I’ve  won  the  medal,  that’s 
something.  I’m  proud  of  it,  I  own,  because  I  think  it  may 
make  my  Phillis,  if  ever  so  little,  proud  also ;  but  I  mean 
to  do  greater  things.  I  intend  to  succeed:  for  success 
means  fame,  fortune,  and,  best  of  all,  the  right  to  call  Phillis 
really  and  truly  mine  forever. 

“  I  have  been  ailing  a  little,  from  overwork  I  think,  and 
St  times  feel  myself  despondent  somewhat,  and  inclined  to 
lose  heart.  I  am  but  one,  and  I  have  to  strive  against  so 
man^.  My  life  is  very,  very  lonely.  I  have  but  few  friends 
outside  my  studio ;  and  my  friends  here  are  made  for  the 
most  part  of  clay,  plaster,  and  stone.  They  are  cold  and 
dumb.  Yet  let  me  not  blame  them :  they’ve  been  true  to 
me.  And,  if  I  am  faithful  to  them  and  to  my  art,  shall  I 
not  in  time  reap  reward  ? 

“  One  friend  I  have  forgotten.  It  is  the  love  of  my  Phil¬ 
lis.  May  I  hope  that  that  is  with  me  ever  ?  That  my  kind 
mistress,  in  spirit,  tends  me  and  hovers  near  me  like  a  guar¬ 
dian  angel  always  ?  At  least,  let  me  believe  so,  for  the 
thought  brightens  and  cheers  me  as  the  sun  the  flowers. 
But  I  must  end. 

“  Good-night,  sweet  Phillis !  Heaven  preserve  and  bless 
you,  and  make  you  love  me,  and  me  worthy  of  your  love. 
I  have  kissed  the  paper  just  where  I  am  writing.  Please 
kiss  there  too,  Phillis,”  &c. 


If  it  was  with  a  light  purse  that  Oliver  Kempe  had 
quitted  his  native  village  for  London,  it  was  with  a  light 
Heart  also.  He  came  of  worthy,  honest  folk,  of  yeoman  con¬ 
dition,  who  had  not  much  money  wherewith  to  endow  him : 
of  what  they  possessed,  however,  his  family  gave  him  gen¬ 
erously  ;  his  tather,  cautions  and  counsel ;  his  mother,  tears 
and  prayers ;  his  sisters,  sobs  and  kisses.  Then  he  had  his 
own  stout  health,  fresh  youth,  and  abundant  hopes.  Fur¬ 
ther,  he  was  furnished  with  the  blessings  and  good  wishes 
of  quite  a  host  of  friends  and  neighbors,  who  assembled  at 
the  crots-roads  to  see  him  meet  and  mount  into  the  wagon 
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which  was  to  carry  him  laboriously  to  London,  and  to  bid 
him  good-speed  upon  his  long  and  it  might  be  perilous  jo®, 
ney.  All  were  glad  to  see  him  set  forth  in  such  good  spir¬ 
its.  His  kindred  especially  rejoiced  thereat,  or  said  they 
did,  their  looks  most  rueful  and  woebegone  the  while.  In 
truth,  the  parting  was  very  grievous  to  them.  He,  their 
loved  one,  seemed  to  have  taken  all  hope  with  him,  and 
left  them  only  fear. 

He  looked  elated,  sanguine,  occupied  with  the  future,  full 
of  faith  in  himself  and  his  plans ;  but  perhaps  beneath  all 
this  moved  a  stronger  under-current  of  sadness  than  they 
could  give  him  credit  for.  Yet  the  yearnings  that  were  so 
painfully  restless  within  him,  try  hard  as  he  might  to  still 
and  subdue  them,  were  not  solely  for  those  of  his  own 
house.  'There  was  affection  for  his  kin,  but  there  was  love 
for  a  stranger  in  blood.  He  wore  suspended  from  his  neck, 
swinging  down  towards  his  heart,  the  amulet,  as  he  called 
it  in  the  letter  quoted  aboye,  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  ce> 
tain  damsel  oi  his  neighborhood,  Phillis  Blair,  the  school¬ 
master’s  daughter.  Of  her  precious  gift  none  knew  save 
only  he  and  she.  The  twain  had  interchanged  most  tender 
speeches,  most  anient  vows.  'Their  leave-taking  had  been 
very  trying  to  both.  She  had  wept  piteously’ ;  and,  strivini; 
to  stay  her  tears,  he  had  but  unlocked  the  flood-gates  of  his 
own  grief.  He  besought  her,  not  wholly  in  vain,  to  share 
his  high  hopes  and  expectations.  Soon  he  was  to  return 
famous  and  prosperous  to  claim  her  hand  and  make  her  his 
wife.  Their  union  otherwise  was  not  possible.  Tliey  must 
venture  if  they  were  to  win.  Cupid  was  ever  a  gamester. 
'They  staked  their  present  happiness  to  win  greater  by  and 
by.  Meantime,  of  course,  they  must  consent  to  be  wretched, 
for  they  must  part.  She  could  not  suggest  the  fwssibility 
of  failure,  of  their  losing  both  the  present  and  the  fu¬ 
ture.  .  To  doubt  her  suitor’s  success  was  to  question  his 
merits.  She  could  not  do  that ;  she  loved  him.  The 
last  farewell  spoken,  the  last  kiss  given,  she  felt  herself  the 
most  miserable  of  maidens.  Besides  her  love  she  had  noth¬ 
ing.  He  had  action,  ambition,  deeds  to  do,  a  name  to  make. 
Thoughts  of  these,  perhaps  more  than  they  should,  light¬ 
ened  his  heart.  Hers  was  heavy  indeed. 

He  was  a  likely-iooking  young  fellow  enough,  lithe  of  fig¬ 
ure,  quick  of  movement,  with  his  mother’s  large,  tender, 
brown  eyes,  and  his  father’s  breadth  of  brow  and  shapeli¬ 
ness  of  feature.  His  thick  dark  hair  was  neatly  combed 
from  his  face  and  tied  into  a  club  at  the  back  of  his  head. 
He  was  simply  clad  in  blue  broadcloth,  with  gray  worsted 
stockings,  and;  bright  pewter  buckles  decked  his  shoes.  He 
had  served  his  apprenticeship  to  a  woo<l-carver ;  then  he 
had  tried  his  hand  upon  stone,  and  gained  credit  by  his 
marble  mantle-pieces.  He  had  executed  a  bust  or  two  for 
certain  provincial  patrons,  and  won  prizes  for  his  drawing 
and  models  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  the  Strand.  ITis 
ambition  grew.  He  longed  for  a  larger  public.  The  world 
in  which  he  moved  was  not  big  enough  for  him  or  for  his 
art.  He  must  go  to  London,  of  course.  He  did  not  credit 
that  its  streets  were  paved  with  gold,  as  some  asserted ;  sil¬ 
ver  would  do.  Surely,  he  should  there  find  reward  for  his 
toil,  recognition  of  his  capacity,  and,  in  due  time,  fame  and 
prosperity.  He  was  a  genius  as  he  believed  :  he  would  try 
and  make  the  world  believe  so  too.  He  had  a  future  before 
him  :  it  behooved  him  to  go  forth  and  meet  it. 

His  letters  did  not  tell  the  whole  truth.  What  letters 
ever  do  ?  He  had  suffered  more  than  he  cared  should  be 
known.  He  had  met  with  care,  sickness,  disappointment: 
he  had  even  undergone  privation.  His  small  stock  of 
money  was  exhausted.  But  he  could  not  —  he  was  too 
brave  or  too  proud  —  tell  of  these  things.  It  would  have 
broken  his  mother’s  heart  to  know  all  her  son  had  endured. 
He  only  wrote  when  he  had  good  tidings  to  tell.  His  let¬ 
ters  necessarily  had  not  been  so  frequent  as  his  friends 
could  have  wished ;  but  they  forgave  his  neglect,  or  seem¬ 
ing  neglect  of  them.  'They  felt  so  sure  that  he  was  mod 
busily  occupied  making  his  fortune.  Poor  lad !  It  was  all 
he  could  do  to  earn  bread. 

Still,  if  was  something  to  say  that  he  had  won  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Royal  Academy.  How  rejoiced  they  were! 
how  proud  of  him  1  'They  had  quite  settled  that  the  pre- 
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cions  token  should  remain  ever  as  an  heirloom  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Just  at  that  moment,  he  was  weighing  it  in  the  palm 
of  his  han<l,  considering  how  much  his  friend  the  pawn¬ 
broker,  with  whom  he  had  had  many  previous  transactions, 
would  advance  him  upon  a  deposit  of  it. 

But  if  he  might  regard  the  medal  as  the  turning-point  in 
big  fortune !  It  really  seemed  now  that  the  clouds  were 
liftin'',  his  prospects  brightening.  He  had  a  reasonable 
chance  of  a  commission  to  execute  Sir  Peter  Bembridge’s 
monument.  Tbe  “  portrait  bustos  ”  he  had  mentioned  in 
his  letters  home  were  not  likely  to  be  veiw  remunerative 
works :  they  were  merely  models  in  clay  of  the  heatls  of 
certain  of  his  fellow-students,  whose  ptockets  were  little  bet¬ 
ter  supplied  than  were  his  own,  and  who  pretended  in  no 
wav  to  be  patrons  of  art,  but  rather  professors. 

there  was  a  noise  without  the  statuary’s  studio.  The 
grating  of  wheels  upon  the  roadway,  the  clatter  of  carriage 
steps,  the  voices  of  footmen.  “  My  Lady  Bembridge  ”  was 
tonounced.  Oliver  rose  to  receive  her.  He  opened  wide 
the  door  as  she  swept  majestically  into  the  room.  He  bowed 
ind  blushed,  muttered  acknowledgments  of  his  sense  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  him,  and  placed  a  chair  for  her  lady- 
ihip.  She  waved  her  hand :  she  did  not  care  to  sit. 

HI. 

He  hail  been  day-dreaming,  sitting  with  his  hands  before 
bis  eyes,  leaning  forward,  with  one  arm  on  each  knee.  He 
rose  up,  a  trifle  dazzled  and  confused.  The  scent  of  musk 
her  ladyship  brought  with  her  into  the  studio  seemed  to 
him  rather  overpowering.  And  her  ladyship’s  presence, 
was  sufficiently  disturbing.  How  much  depended  upon  his 
winning  her  favor  I 

She  was  attired  in  deep  mourning,  for  Sir  Peter’s  demise 
was  of  recent  date.  He  had  been  what  the  world  then 
called  “  a  nabob,”  who  had  returned,  late  in  life,  from  the 
East,  possessed  of  a  good  fortune  and  a  bad  liver,  to  marry 
a  young  wife  and  leave  a  rich  widow.  Something  of  the 
bloom  of  youth  Lady  Bembridge  had  now  lost ;  still,  her 
charms  had  not  yet  attained  the  full  glow  of  maturity,  the 
ripeness  that  immediately  precedes  decay.  For  a  widow, 
she  was  certainly  young,  whatever  she  might  have  been 
otherwise  accounted ;  and  she  was  very  handsome.  No 
doubt,  her  beauty  suffered  from  the  restrictions  of  costume 
nnavoidable  under  the  circumstances.  Her  dress  was  as 
intensely  mournful,  indeed,  as  milliner  could  make  it.  Wits 
at  the  chocolate-houses  had  likened  her  to  the  fiflh  act  of  a 
tragedy.  She  had  even  abandoned  the  use  of  rouge,  while 
ihe  had  thickly  coated  her  complexion  with  white  paint. 
Her  sighs  were  frequent,  and  she  bore  in  her  hand  her  cam¬ 
bric  kerchief,  in  constant  readiness  to  stanch  any  sudden 
overflow  of  tears  she  might  be  visited  with.  Yet  neither 
in  face  nor  figure  was  she  quite  acceptable  as  a  personifica¬ 
tion  of  Niobe.  Her  graces  were  rather  of  a  Bacchante 
type,  although  just  now,  perhaps,  a  Bacchante  afflicted  by 
tne  fact  that  grapes  were  not  in  season.  Her  large,  round, 
Imtrous  eyes  did  not  seem  made  for  weeping,  —  their  fire 
*ai  not  to  be  subdued  by  tears ;  her  full,  scarlet  lips  were 
not  luited  to  sighing  purposes,  but  rather  for  smiling,  or,  it 
might  be,  kissing.  She  was  grandly  formed.  Oppressed 
M  he  was  by  ill  fortune,  and  cowed  by  the  majesty  of  his 
patroness,  the  sculptor  could  not  resist  a  thrill  of  admiration 
of  a  purely  professional  kind,  as  he  surveyed  the  noble 
outlines  of  that  massive,  Juno-like  figure.  The  head,  he  ad¬ 
mitted,  was  not  purely  classical ;  but  for  the  rest,  her  lady- 
•bip’s  physical  possessions  seemed  to  him  cast  in  quite  an 
antique  mould. 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  raised  her  kerchief  to  her  eyes. 
No  tears  hail  gathered  there ;  but  the  movement  was  grace- 
mi,  and  had  become  habitual  to  her.  'Then  in  luscious  con- 
ftalto  tones  she  asked,  — 

“  Had  Mr.  Kempe  completed  his  sketch  for  the  proposed 
monument  ?  ” 

Mr.  Kempe  exhibited  a  model  in  clay,  removing  its  wrap- 
P'ogiof  Bo^ed  cloths  necessary  to  keep  the  material  duly 
"“•at.  It  was  the  day  for  wild  feats  of  stone-cutting  in  the 
’  *ay  of  parable  and  apotheosis.  Mr.  Kempte’s  production 
!  a  comparatively  modest  work  of  this  class.  But,  in 


truth,  the  late  Sir  Peter  had  been  no  very  important  Mr- 
sonage,  —  had  led  but  a  commonplace  sort  of  career.  The 
most  fertile  fancy  could  not  have  suggested  for  him  any 
ve^  extraordinary  monument. 

Still,  Oliver  Kempe  had  done  his  best.  In  the  foreground 
of  his  design  appeared  a  recumbent  figure  representative 
of  the  departed.  An  angel  with  prodigious  wings  knelt 
mourning  over  the  body.  A  palm-tree  waved  its  plumes 
close  by.  In  lower  relief,  in  the  background,  appeared  a 
ship  at  sea,  presumably  an  East  Indiaman;  and  em¬ 
blems  of  trade  with  Europe,  in  the  shape  of  bales  of  goods 
piled  into  a  pyramid ;  while  Asia  was  symbolized  by  an 
elephant  and  castle,  and  a  camel  kneeling.  Above  was  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  Bembridge  family,  ^le  crest  was  a 
palm-tree,  proper;  the  motto,  “  Palma  virtuti.”  Floating 
cherubim  fillea  up  the  vacant  corners  of  the  composition. 

Her  ladyship  appeared  gratified.  She  wished  no  expense 
♦o  be  spared,  she  said.  'The  sculptor  explained  that  the 
design  was  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  that  the  block  of  marble 
necessary  for  so  important  a  work  would  be  very  costly. 
Her  ladyship  repeated  that  she  wished  no  expense  to  be 
spared. 

There  was  a  pause.  Lady  Bembridge  grew  more  com¬ 
posed.  She  was  able  at  last  to  venture  upon  a  little  critir 
cism. 

“  You’ve  forgotten  Sir  Peter’s  spectacles,”  she  said. 

Mr.  Kempe  explained  that  in  monumental  works  it  was 
generally  deemed  advisable  to  suppress  details  of  that  kind. 

“  I  should  wish  it  to  be  like  him  in  every  respect,”  ob¬ 
served  her  ladyship.  “  He  was  one  of  the  best  of  men ; 
but  he  was  not,  perhaps,  what  the  world  would  consider 
handsome.” 

'The  sculptor  stated  that  in  his  clay  model  he  had  not  at¬ 
tempted  any  precise  portraiture.  He  had  merely  aimed  at 
conveying  a  notion  of  the  general  effect  of  the  work.  Her 
ladyship,  loosening  her  mantilla,  called  attention  to  the 
miniature  she  wore  on  her  capacious  bosom. 

“  That  was  the  very  image  of  him,”  she  said. 

'The  artist  drew  near  to  inspect  it. 

“  Admirable,  indeed  1  ”  he  exclaimed,  with  a  bright  flush 
on  his  cheeks.  The  portrait,  however,  was  that  of  a  very 
uncomely  old  gentleman  with  curiously  ape-like  features. 
Mr.  Kempe  could  hardly  have  known  what  he  was  saying. 
Lady  Bembridge  sighed,  but  not  very  sorrowfully  this 
time.  'There  was  something  even  resembling  a  smile  quiv¬ 
ering  upon  her  fruity  lips.  She  lowered  her  eyes,  and 
gathered  the  folds  of  her  mantle  about  her  massive  white 
throat. 

“  I  think,”  she  resumed,  “  you  must  really  wrap  Sir  Peter 
up  a  little  more.” 

“  In  classical  compositions,”  explained  Mr.  Kempe,  “  it  is 
thought  desirable  to  introduce  the  nude.” 

“  He  was  not  young,  you  know,  poor  dear  soul  I  and  he 
hated  the  cold.  He  found  the  climate  here  very  trying. 
He  wore  furs,  and  always  carried  a  muff,  even  in  summer. 
It  makes  me  shiver  to  think  of  his  being  like  that.” 

“  'The  figure  shall  be  draped  if  your  ladyship  prefers  it.” 

“  Yes ;  I  think  so.  1  like  to  carry  out  his  wishes  in 
every  thing.  And  I’m  sure,  if  he  could  express  an  opinion, 
he  would  wish  to  be  warmly  wrapped  up.  And  that’s  me, 
I  suppose  ?  ” 

Her  ladyship  pointed  to  the  kneeling  angel.  Now,  Mr. 
Kempe  had  here  contemplated  a  purely  allegorical  figure, 
by  no  means  the  introduction  of  a  portrait  of  Sir  Peter’s 
widow.  He  thought  such  a  thing  would  be  hardly  appro¬ 
priate,  would  indeed  be  open  to  serious  objection ;  but  pru¬ 
dently  he  held  his  peace. 

“  It’s  vastly  pretty,  I  protest,”  she  went  on  :  “  but  I  think 
I’m  rather  stouter,  not  about  the  waist,  though;  that’s 
really  too  thick.  'The  wings  —  they’re  poetic,  I  suppose ; 
but  people  might  think  it  odd,  presumptuous  of  me,  assum¬ 
ing  wings ;  and  the  very  clothes,  they’re  scanty,  ain’t  they, 
and  close  to  the  figure  'i  I’m  not  sure  that  I  snould  wish  to 
appear  quite  like  that.” 

The  sculptor  hesitated.  “  We  might  alter  it,  if  your 
ladvship  thought  proper,  to  Fame  with  her  trumpet  pro¬ 
claiming  a  hero’s  virtues  to  an  admiring  universe.” 
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“  I  think  that  wouhl  be  better  :  but  then,  a  trumpet;  it 
swells  out  the  cheeks,  rather,  doesn’t  it  ?  And  those  heads  ? 
You’re  going  to  add  boiiies,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“We  don’t  generally,  as  your  l^yship  is  probably  aware, 
jjive  bodies  to  cherubs.” 

“  I  think  they  would  look  more  complete.” 

“  But  your  ladyship  will  perceive  they  might  be  taken 
for  Cupids.” 

“  And  why  not  ?  ”  said  her  ladyship.  “  I  don’t  see  that 
they  would  be  so  much  out  of  place.” 

the  sculptor,  with  rather  a  puzzled  air,  promised  to 
amend  his  model.  Her  ladyship  tlianked  him.  She  re- 
]>eated  that  she  wished  every  thing  to  be  of  the  best.  She 
was  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Keinpe  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
a  most  suitable  work.  He  must  at  once  proceed  to  obtain 
the  necessary  marble;  and  she  pressed  into  his  hands  a 
|>ocket-b<iok  well  stuffed  with  bank-notes. 

Blushing  with  pride  and  gratitude,  he  led  her  to  her 
coach.  She  was  smiling  graciously,  her  eyes  very  bright 
indeed.  Suddenly  she  recollected  that  the  world  demanded 
of  her  a  different  demeanor.  She  resumed  her  Melpomene 
airs,  her  long-drawn  sighs,  her  u|>-raised  kerchief,  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  tears  that  seemed  to  be  in  no  nurry 
about  arriving.  Perhaps  at  most  she  looked  like  Thalia,  in 
widow’s  weeds ;  but  still  very  beautiful.  So  at  least  thought 
the  sculptor.  And  what  a  warm,  soft,  white  hand  she  had  I 
'I'he  gentlest  touch  of  it  had  sent  a  sweet  thrill  through  his 
frame.  And  surely  there  was  something  intoxicating  about 
that  fragrance  of'  musk  with  which  she  had  filled  the  studio. 
It  was  as  tltf.  incense  from  an  altar,  or  the  perfumed  clouds 
which  at  once  veil  a  goddess  and  reveal  her  presence. 

IV. 

Her  ladyship’s  coach  —  it  was  a  heavy,  lumbering  vehi¬ 
cle  ;  but  its  festooned,  tassclled  hainmercloths  were  very 
grand  indeed  ;  and  its  elaborately  painted  panels  were  quite 
choice  works  of  art  —  often  carried  her  to  George  Yard, 
Soho,  after  tliis.  She  took  great  interest  in  the  monument, 
•he  avowed.  Apparently  her  interest  in  the  sculptor  of  the 
monument  was  little  less ;  and  gradually  her  show  of  grief 
abated  somewhat  its  intensity.  The  dark  mists  of  crape 
that  h:ul  shroiidetl  her  <lis|>er8ed  in  some  measure,  as  though 
overcome  and  put  to  flight  by  the  radiance  of  her  beauty. 
The  faint  dawn  of  rouge  re-appeared  upon  her  pallid  cheeks, 
and  gradually  quite  a  meridian  glory  of  color  glowed  there 
once  more.  She  scarcely  now  ever  affected  to  need  her 
kerchief  for  weeping  purposes.  She  had  even  been  heard 
to  laugh. 

Oliver  Kempe  was  very  busy.  He  had  little  space  to 
move  in  now,  his  studio  was  so  crowded.  A  superb  block 
of  the  purest  marble  half  filled  the  charalier.  On  all  sides 
were  fragmentary  models  and  studies  of  portions  of  tlie 
great  work  he  had  in  hand.  He  felt  that  it  would  not  lie 
quite  what  he  had  wished  to  make  it.  His  design  had  been 
subjected  to  much  ino<lification  to  suit  the  wishes  and  ca¬ 
prices  of  his  i)atroness.  Still,  he  had  great  hopes  that  alto- 
mther  it  would  be  worthy  of  himself  and  his  art.  and  would 
bring  him  f  tine  and  fortune.  Strange  I  he  did  not  now  add, 
“  and  Phillis  1  ” 

He  was  very  busy.  He  h  ul  no  time  for  writing  letter^. 
He  knew,  he  could  not  but  know,  that,  in  his  native  villagi , 
letters  from  him  were  looked  for,  hoped  for,  anxiously,  pain¬ 
fully.  Still  he  did  not  write. 

It  is  hard  to  say  when  he  first  became  conscious  that  a 
change  had  come  over  him,  his  sentiments,  his  plans,  his 
hopes.  Fur  a  long  time  he  furebore  to  question  himself  in 
this  regard.  But  one  day  the  ribbon  snapped  that  suspended 
his  amulet  round  his  neck.  Was  this  ominous?  It  was 
with  rather  a  guilty  feeling  tliat  he  hurriedly  thrust  poor 
Phillis’s  gift  into  an  empty  drawer  and  turned  the  key  upon 
it.  Had  he  ceased  to  love  her  ?  It  seemed  so.  Did  he 
love  in  her  stead  my  Lady  Bembridge  ?  He  dared  not  an¬ 
swer,  as  yet.  He  could  but  blush  and  tremble. 

But  supposing  that  he  had  presumed  to  love  her ;  surely, 
■he  had  encouraged  his  love !  Why  did  she  come  so  often 
to  his  studio  ?  It  was  nut  really  to  watch  his  progress,  to 
Moourage  his  labors,  to  urge  the  completion  of  the  great 


monument.  That  was  but  pretence.  She  rarely  spoke  of 
the  monument  now.  She  just  glanced  at  it  and  turned 
away.  “  Oh  1  that’s  the  marble,  is  it  ?  ”  she  had  said,  paw. 
ing  her  palm  over  its  smooth  surface.  “  Lord  1  How  rold 
it  is  1  ”  And  then,  as  though  involuntarily,  her  chilled 
hand  had  sought  his,  perhaps  for  warmth  and  shelter,  and 
had  not  been  withdrawn  for  some  moments.  Meantime,  he 
had  jiressed  and  caressed  tenderly  those  soft,  plump,  whits 
fingers,  and  received  no  rebuke.  At  least  sue  cai-ed  for 
him  ? 

'Tlien,  he  had  been  busy  casting  an  important  part  of  hit 
design,  the  kneeling  angel,  let  us  say,  until,  overcome 
with  fatigue,  he  had  fallen  back  asleen  in  his  chair.  He  had 
not  heard  the  noise  of  carriage-wheels.  She  had  been 
borne  perhaps  to  the  studio  in  her  sedan ;  for  of  late  it  had 
lieen  her  fancy  to  give  an  air  of  secrecy,  almost  of  niyster)’, 
to  her  visits.  He  was  disturbed  by  a  curious  warm  pres¬ 
sure  upan  his  cheek ;  he  could  have  sworn  that  some  om 
had  kissed  him ;  he  could  hear  the  rustle  of  a  dress ;  and 
he  opened  his  eyes  to  find  her  ladyship  standing  close  be¬ 
side  him.  He  looked  at  her  half-4lelighte<l,  half-frighiened. 
She  laughed  anil  turned  away  as  she  said,  — 

“  A  wasp  had  settled  on  your  face.  Thank  me  for  brush¬ 
ing  it  away.  You  might  have  been  stung.  My  iwior  boy, 
how  sound  asleep  you  werel  How  scared  you  look  1  ”  And 
she  gently  passed  her  handkerchief  across  his  forehe.vd,  as 
though  rejieating  a  former  action.  Yet  he  was  well  satisded 
that  more  than  this  had  happened  while  he  slept.  A  wasp? 
A  woman,  rather.  A  sting  ?  Nay,  a  kiss.  A  few  nunutei 
afterwards  she  went  her  way.  How  he  wished  then  that 
he  had  done  what  impulse  had  bidden  him  do  1  How  be 
mourned  and  upbraided  himself  that  he  had  nut  promptly 
fallen  on  his  knees  and  avowed  his  love. 

For  now  he  could  not  conceal  fhjui  himself  that  he  loved 
Lady  Bembridge. 

Yet  was  he  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  passion ;  not  be¬ 
cause  it  involved  treachery  to  Phillis.  Love  can  still  re¬ 
morse  on  such  suluects,  can  teach  forgetfulness  of  the  past. 
He  had  but  to  call  it  a  boyish  fancy,  to  plead  that  he  had 
not  known  his  own  mind,  and  he  could,  for  the  present  at 
any  rate,  thrust  far  from  him  all  thought  of  his  wooing  of 
Phillis.  For  a  moment  the  pale  ghost  of  his  past  lov* 
troubled  him,  and  then  vanished.  It  was  powerless  to  cast 
a  shadow  in  the  bright  glare  of  his  new  passion.  But  this 
new  passion,  —  how  far  was  it  pure,  true,  worthy  ? 

It  was  none  of  these,  as  he  knew.  For  Lady  Benibridg* 
granted  her  beauty,  he  eould  yet  eoncede  that  she  wai 
vulgar,  illiterate,  coarse-minded,  to  say  nothing  of  her  being 
older  than  himself.  Still,  she  might  be  all  these,  and  yet 
adorable.  Idols  of  the  poorest  clay  have  been  devoutly 
worshipped.  But  in  his  love  for  her  was  there  no  leaven 
of  self-interest? 

He  had  eonned  over  the  names  of  artists  who  had  ma^ 
ried  rich  wives ;  who  had  in  such  wise,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
risen  to  eminence.  They  were  numerous.  Why  should  h» 
not  do  likewise  ?  He  was  poor,  very  poor,  and  desjxmdent. 
Could  he  rise,  or  hope  to  rise,  in  any  other  way  than  by  thii 
golden  ladder  of  a  wealthy  wife’s  providing  ?  So  he  liegan 
to  think  of  winning  her,  taught  himself  that  it  would  b* 
well  for  him  if  he  could  love  her.  UTicn  had  come,  surely 
he  could  not  be  mistaken,  her  willingness  to  be  loved.  Sta 
had  not  disguised  it,  had  almost  openly  manifested  it 
This,  and  her  indisputable  beauty,  had  inflamed  him.  If  bii 
fancy  was  only  affected  at  first,  by  and  by  the  fire  reached 
to  his  heart. 

Blamable  it  might  be  in  its  beginning,  irregular  and  un¬ 
healthy  in  its  growth ;  but  now  his  love  for  his  patroness 
held  him  securely,  raged  within  him  fiercely.  _ 

An  eminent  naturalist  has  described  a  female  spider  bs 
has  seen  that  is  apt  sometimes  to  seize  upon  the  male  insect 
in  the  midst  of  his  wooing  of  her,  to  envelop  him  in 
web,  and  then  deliberately  to  devour  him.  “  Tlie  sight, 
observes  the  student,  “  filled  him  with  horror  and  indign*- 
tion,”  as  well  it  might.  But  do  not  some  women  rather 
semble  this  female  spider?  They  don’t,  of  course,  outrigw 
feed  upon  their  suitors ;  but  they  take  pleasure  in  cruem 
destroying  the  hopes  they  have  rather  laboriously  aniuiatod- 
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They  toil  to  soften  a  heart,  so  that  it  may  the  more  tenderly 
feel  the  wounds  they  purpose  by  and  by  to  iiifliet  upon  it. 

Lady  Beiubridge’s  manner  changed  towards  her  lover. 
She  had  thawed  him  sufficiently :  she  now  proceeded  to 
feeeze  him. 

Her  api^-arance,  as  she  entered  the  studio,  was  superb. 
She  had  almost  abandoned  her  mourning,  she  was  radiant 
irith  jewellery,  her  cheeks  aflame  with  rouge ;  her  air  was 
dignified,  but  something  of  ofl'ended  majesty  pervaded  it. 

“She  had  been  disappointed,  she  would  not  say  de¬ 
ceived.  She  had  thought,  when  she  commissioned  the  mon¬ 
ument.  that  Mr.  Kempe  was  already  a  distinguished  sculp¬ 
tor.  bhe  admitted  that  she  was  not  well  informed  on  such 
lubjects.  It  now  appeared  that  he  was  but  a  student, 
really  (^uite  a  beginner,  a  sort  of  school-boy,  in  fact.  It 
was  a  pity  that  the  Academy  was  not  more  explicit  about 
its  proceedings.  Who  was  to  know  that  it  gave  gold  med¬ 
als  to  inferior  artists  ?  Mr.  Kempe  would  please  do  noth¬ 
ing  further  at  present.  Her  ladyship  must  consult  her 
friends.” 

Her  speech  was  to  that  effect. 

The  poor  artist  wiis  quite  crushed.  Was  his  minil  giving 
way?  Could  he  trust  his  senses?  Was  it  to  Aim,  Oliver 
Kempe,  she  had  spoken  ?  Were  those  bitter  words,  those 
angry  glances,  really  meant  for  him  ? 

He  burst  into  tears :  he  surrendered  himself  to  despair. 
Then  he  wrote  a  beseeching  letter,  humbling  himself  to  the 
dust,  whining  like  a  whipped  spaniel. 

His  letter  was  returned  to  him.  Lady  Bembridge  could 
not  be  addressed  in  such  terms.  (Her  own  system  of  writ¬ 
ing  and  spelling  was  that  of  a  modern  washerwoman.) 
He  wept  aloud.  Was  his  state  the  more  pitiable  or  con¬ 
temptible  ? 

One  expression  in  her  ladyship’s  note  comforted  him 
lomewhat.  He  ventured  to  found  upon  it  the  most  absurd 
hopes.  She  had  said  simply  that  she  would  see  him  soon 
‘‘  about  the  monument.” 

v. 

When  her  ladyship  came  again  she  brought  with  her  in 
her  coach  a  splendid  gentleman  dressed  in  blue  and  silver. 
It  was  niy  Lord  Lockeridge ;  but  she  called  him  “  Freder¬ 
ick”  simply  ;  and  he,  it  seemed,  was  permitted  to  address 
her  as  “  Dorothea.”  He  was  of  attenuated  figure,  with  a 
white,  worn  face,  spotted  here  and  there  with  black  stick¬ 
ing  plaster.  He  did  little  but  gape  behind  his  thin,  sallow, 
jewelled  hand,  and  take  snufT  from  an  enamelled  box. 

Lady  Bembridge  boweil  slightly  to  the  sculptor.  His 
heart  sank  within  him  as  he  met  her  cold,  hard,  merciless 
glance. 

“  This  is  the  —  the  youth,”  she  said  to  his  lordship. 

“  Ah  I”  and  Lord  Lockeridge  turned  on  his  red  heel. 
“What  a  grave-yard  I”  he  said,  surveying  the  studio 
through  his  quizzing-glass.  “  Plenty  of  stuff  to  make  pav- 
uiHtones  of.” 

Upon  her  ladyship’s  invitation,  he  inspected  the  moilel 
for  the  monument,  and  presumed  to  criticise,  even  to  ridi¬ 
cule  it.  Oliver  had  heart  or  strength  for  nothing  now,  or 
he  would  have  knocked  the  impertinent  nobleman  down 
with  a  mallet. 

“Vastly  diverting,”  said  his  lordship.  “  So  this  is  a  — 
=  »— monument,  is  it,  Mr.  —  a — what’s  your  name  ?  Mon- 
•troua  1  absurd  1  Elephant  and  castle,  and  a  camel  saying 
iu  prayers.  Gad’s  bud  I  quite  a  wild-beast  show.  And 
bo^  without  bodies  —  and  —  what  1  more  tavern 
•igw!  The  Angel  and  Trumpet,  and  the  Wheatsheaf; 
!  ■»— I  beg  pardon ;  I  see  it’s  the  Cocoa  Tree.  But  where’s 
•h*  Swan  with  Two  Necks,  and  the  Blue  Boar  ?  ” 
ffis  lordship  was  credited  by  fond  friends  with  the  pos- 
•c**»n  of  a  pretty  wit.  Lady  Bembridge  found  his  re- 
■narns  eminently  entertaining.  She  joined  him  in  laughing 
*t4e  monument  she  hail  planned  to  erect  to  the  memory 
"her  late  husband.  The  sculptor  was  speechless. 

“I  fear  it  will  never  do,”  she  said, 
h  would  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  town,  a 
•fWilinw  subject  for  lampoons,  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  wit- 
“‘•g**  Why  a  monument  at  all  ?  It  seems  to  me  ”  — 


“Well,  I  thought,”  she  interposed,  “that  respect  for 
poor  Sir  Peter  ”  —  She  spoke  with  hesitation :  there  was 
no  affectation  now  of  grief  for  the  dejiarted.  There  al¬ 
most  seemed  some  shame  that  she  had  ever  been  weak 
enough  to  lament  him.  “  I  owe  him  so  much,”  she  re¬ 
sumed. 

“But  how  deiply  he  was  indebted  to  your  ladyship. 
He  had  the  honor  of  calling  you  his  wife.  Common  decen¬ 
cy  required  him  to  expire  as  soon  ns  he  could.  It  was  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  recognize  and  repay  the  obli¬ 
gation  you  had  conferred  upon  him.  You  still  wish  some¬ 
thing  should  be  done  ?  Most  persistent  Dorothea  1  Well, 
say  a  little  tablet,  two  feet  sijuare,  with  a  black  border,  and 
a  neat  inscription ;  any  mason  fellow  would  manage  the 
thing  for  a  few  shillings  1  ” 

And,  without  another  word  to  tlie  sculptor,  they  quitted 
the  studio.  It  was  to  he  understced,  of  course,  that  Mr. 
Kempe’s  services  were  no  longer  required,  that  his  labors 
were  ended. 

He  was  white  as  a  sheet,  shivering,  fitinting  almost. 
The  room  seemed  to  swim  rounil  him ;  he  staggered  like 
a  drunken  man ;  he  pressed  his  tremulous  hanils  upon 
his  burning  fondiead.  Then  an  angry  moan  escaped  him, 
a  cry  of  suffering ;  and  he  seized  his  mallet,  and  beat  to 
powder  every  (lortion  of  his  mo<lel.  Tlie  room  was  filled 
with  a  choking  cloud  of  dust ;  the  design  for  Sir  Peter’s 
monument,  the  studic.s,  models,  moulds,  and  castings,  had 
absolutely  disappeared. 

He  had  been  false  to  his  Phillis,  to  his  art,  to  himself. 
In  all  the  frenzy  of  his  suffering  and  his  despair,  he  could 
yet  admit  that  his  punishment  was  well  deserved.  But 
that  it  should  come  from  her  hand  I  At  least,  her  ladyship 
could  bring  no  charge  against  him.  He  had  nut  sinned 
against  her.  It  could  lie  no  crime  in  her  eyes  to  love  her 
as  he  had  loved  her.  Her  latlyship,  however,  was  but  the 
instrument  called  on  to  inflict  a  merited  chastisement. 
Th  it  was  the  character  in  which  she  had  to  lie  regarded* 
The  executioner  does  not  ply  his  lash,  or  knot  his  cord,  or 
wield  his  axe  because  of  sins  against  himself.  In  the  case 
of  Oliver  Kempe,  Lady  Bembriilge  had  performed  the  cruel 
duties  of  the  most  ignoble  officer  of  justice. 

She  had  befooled  and  betrayed  Oliver  Kempe,  as  a  child 
tears  a  fly  to  pieces,  for  mere  pastime.  He  had  been  as  a 
whet-stone  upon  which  the  weapons  of  her  coipietry  had 
been  shtirpened,  and  brightened,  and  preserved  from  rust¬ 
ing  during  her  widowhood.  She  had  used  him  as  a  marks¬ 
man  a  target:  she  had  tested  upon  him  her  accuracy  of  aim, 
riddled  him  with  the  keen  shails  of  her  glances,  and  then 
flung  him  aside  as  worthless  and  done  with. 

She  married  Lord  Lockeridge,  of  course,  who  wasted 
her  fortune,  and  personally  maltreated  her  in  the  most 
shameful  way.  The  Lockeridge  divorce  case  occupied  the 
law  courts  and  the  upper  House  of  Parliament,  and  was  a 
great  public  scandal  during  many  years  of  the  last  century. 
But  with  that  notorious  matter  we  have  no  concern  here. 

VI. 

Oliver  Kempe  had  fallen  senseless  upon,  the  huge  block 
of  marble  proviiled  for  Sir  Peter’s  monument.  When  con¬ 
sciousness  returned  to  him  he  could  scarcely  move,  he  was 
so  numbed  by  the  severe  cold  of  his  stone  bed.  Ilis  every 
limb  seemed  frozen,  while  yet  his  forehead  ached  and 
burned  with  fever. 

He  prayed  for  death.  The  thought  of  existence  was 
intolerable  to  him.  How  could  he  bear  to  lead  a  shameful 
life  ?  He  had  been  false  in  all.  He  a  worshipper  of  Art  I 
He  had  knelt  at  her  shrine,  not  as  a  faithful  devotee,  but 
as  a  petty  thief  to  filch  the  jewels  and  gold  that  decked  it. 

He  prayed  for  death  ;  but  life  came.  Warm,  soft  arms 
circled  his  neck,  and  sweet  kisses  were  pressed  upon  his 
parched  lips.  “  Come  back  to  me,  my  own,”  whispered 
Phillis.  He  wept  upon  her  tender  bosom,  and  was  saved  ; 
not  to  be  famous,  but  to  be  happy.  He  was  pardoned,  of 
course.  Phillis  was  one  of  those  women  rich  in  Heaven’s 
own  gifts  of  pity  and  mercy,  and  swift  to  forgive. 

A  legacy  had  come  to  her  from  a  wealthy  go<lmother 
lately  deceased.  She  carried  home  her  frail  and  ailing 
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lover;  enriched  and  restored  him.  He  helped  in  her 
father’s  school ;  by  and  hy  he  occupied  altogether  the 
schoolmaster’s  desk.  He  plied  his  statuary’s  implements 
now  and  then,  but  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  achieved 
any  work  of  great  importance.  In  his  native  village,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  always  accounted  famous  at  carving  the  han¬ 
dles  of  walking-sticks.  His  school  boasted  many  pupils, 
whose  numbers,  as  the  years  passed  away,  were  frequently 
increased  W  the  enrolment  of  recruits  who  called  Oliver 
father  and  Phillis  mother.  No  monument  was  ever  erected 
to  his  memory,  save  only  a  simple  tablet  in  his  parish 
church.  Still,  in  that  respect  he  was  better  cared  for  than 
Sir  Peter ;  whose  widow  tbrgot  at  last  to  provide  even  the 
cheapest  form  of  record  in  stone  of  the  virtues  (supposing 
him  to  have  possessed  any)  and  the  public  services  (if  in¬ 
deed  he  ever  performed  such)  of  her  first  husband,  the  rich 
nabob. 


DEBUTS. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  THE  MEMBER  FOR  PARIS.” 

The  present  l>cing  a  season  of  water-carts  is  also  the 
period  when  debuts  are  made  at  the  Parisian  theatres.  The 
evenings  are  sultry ;  the  leading  actresses  and  actors  are 
away,  starring  abroad  or  in  the  provinces ;  such  polite 
society  as  remains  in  Paris  prefers  being  driven  round  the 
lake  of  the  Bois  by  moonlight  to  being  stewed  in  a  stage- 
box  by  gasburners ;  and  outside  every  playhouse  stands  a 
squad  of  dejected  citizens  who  endeavor  to  allure  the 
unwary  by  the  proffer  of  seats  “  moins  chers  qu’au  bureau.” 
Under  tliese  favorable  circumstances,  a  chanee  is  given  to 
such  aspirants  as  have  never  trodden  the  boards  l^fore,  or 
who,  having  with  some  credit  filled  inferior  parts,  are 
deemed  worthv  of  being  tried  in  higher  ones.  One  must 
not  confound  these  Parisian  debuts  with  those  which  come 
off  in  provincial  theatres  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
and  are  much  more  formidable  affairs.  Your  provincial 
playgoer  having  commonly  but  a  single  theatre  in  his  town, 
and  being  dependent  upon  that  for  his  whole  year’s  recre¬ 
ation,  presides  at  a  debut  with  a  stern  brow  and  tongue 
ready  for  action.  Further,  it  is  a  matter  of  custom  that  no 
provincial  engagement  shall  be  ratified  until  there  have  been 
three  probationary  performances ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  of  these  the  manager  is  bound  to  come  before  the 
curtain  and  read  out  the  names  of  the  debutants  and  debu¬ 
tantes  one  by  one,  making  a  pause  between  each  to  allow 
the  public  to  unbosom  itself.  Then  it  is  that  ensue  those 
dramatic  battles  that  are  handed  down  in  the  memoir  of 
rovincial  minds  from  generation  to  generation.  Per- 
aps  it  is  that  the  debutante  has  been  thrust  upon  the 
managers  by  some  powerful  protector  like  M.  le  Prefet,  and 
that  the  entire  opposition  element  in  the  borough,  rising 
like  one  man,  desires  to  mark  its  hatred  of  such  deeds ;  or 
more  often  it  is  that  the  established  favorite  of  the  house, 
fearing  the  rivalry  of  the  new-comer,  who  is  both  younger 
and  prettier  than  herself,  has  passed  the  word  to  her 
admirers,  whereupon  the  question  is  fought  out  between 
these  and  the  others  amid  blows,  cries,  showers  of  pear- 
stumps,  crude  apples,  and  orange-peel,  and  shrieks  of 
country  dames  in  the  dress  circle.  Paris  is  both  quieter 
and  tamer  than  this.  So  if  any  one  wishes  to  witness  a 
Parisian  debut  let  him  pass  with  us  through  that  grimy  door 
having  a  cavernous  porter’s  lodge  on  one  side  of  it,  climb 
the  cranky  staircase,  at  top  of  which  stands  a  brass-helmeted 
fireman,  and  spend  his  evening  in  the  green-room  of  the 
Folies  Gauloises. 

The  ugly  little  bit  of  manuscript  play-bill  pasted  on  the 
green-room  door  announces  four  det>uts;  those  of  an  un¬ 
known  author  in  a  single-act  piece,  of  a  new  jeune  premier, 
and  of  two  ladies,  only  one  of  whom  is  quite  fresh  to  the 
boards.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  unknown  author, 
further  than  to  say  of  him  that  he  arrived  at  an  early  hour, 
having  heen  unahle  to  dine  ftx>m  heat  of  mind,  and  that  he 
is  fidgeting  about  the  slips,  an  object  of  pity  and  contempt 
to  the  stage-manager.  Neither  shall  we  say  much  of  the 
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jeune  premier,  who  is  like  all  other  jeunes  premiers,  past  and 
future,  and  who  begins  by  hinting  as  soon  as  he  arrives 
that  he  has  a  sore  throat,  which  will  excuse  possible  slips 
of  memory  and  erroneous  gestures  by  and  by.  Our  chief 
concern  is  with  the  two  ladies.  Mile.  Toupinette,  who  is 
to  play  for  the  first  time  the  part  of  prima  donna  in  the 
burlesque  which  has  been  running  a  hundred  and  ten 
nights;  and  Mile.  Simplicie,  who  is  to  make  her  ^ 
appearance  before  any  public  in  a  third-rate  part.  Now, 
Mile.  Toupinette  has  arrived  in  a  brougham,  with  violet 
powder  enough  on  her  fair  features  to  cloak  all  the  pallor 
that  overspreads  them ;  and  she  is  accompanied  by  Counts 
de  Josd  and  de  Nose,  the  one  armed  with  a  bouquet  which 
he  has  orders  to  throw  from  the  stage-hox  on  the  right,  the 
other  with  a  nearly  similar  bouquet  which  is  to  be  flung  from 
the  box  on  the  left.  Moreover,  Count  de  Josd  is  weighted 
witli  instructions  as  to  what  be  shall  say  to  the  chef  de 
claque,  a  functionary  who  may  always  be  found  in  the 
nearest  wine-shop  to  the  theatre,  and  whom  Count  de  Jos^ 
starts  off  to  seek  while  Mile.  Toupinette  is  dressing. 
Tliiek  in  the  neck,  with  a  pair  of  hands  like  bats,  and  a 
sociable  face  like  a  mulberry,  the  chef  de  claque  quickly 
guessed  on  what  errand  the  count  has  come,  rt'moves  his 
hat,  and  slips  into  his  pocket  the  two  hundred  franc-notes 
which  the  count  hands  nim. 

“  A  warm  debut,  M.  le  Comte.  I  will  take  care  to  please 
the  lady.” 

“  Ay,  but  it  muth  be  a  vewy  warm,”  lisps  the  count. 

“  Very  warm — h’m — you  see,  M.  le  Comte  (and  the  C.de 
C.  rubs  his  he.ad),  the  lady  isn’t  what  one  might  call  a  first- 
rate  —  not  a  first  —  first-rate  genius,  I  mean ;  and  perhaps 
the  public  —  ” 

“  Oh,  doothe  take  the  p^ublic  !  ”  pipes  Count  de  Jose, 
feeling  for  a  third  hundred  franc-note.  “  You  m-mutht  make 
tho  much  row  that  the  p-public  won’t  dare  to  thay  any  thing, 
and  if  a-any  one  lookth  ath  if  he  d-didn’t  like  it,  you  ni-must 
b-bonnet  him.”  Saying  which,  Count  de  Jose  cautiously 
looks  to  see  whether  he  is  not  going  to  part  with  a  thou¬ 
sand-franc  note  instead  of  a  hundred  one,  and  having  con¬ 
vinced  himself  of  the  contrary,  returns  to  join  Count  de 
Nose,  who  is  indoctrinating  some  orchestra-stall  friends  in 
the  green-room.  “  V-voyez-vous,”  yelps  this  distinguished 
patron  of  art,  “  il  f-faut  lui  f-faire  un  succes  d  tout 
c-c-a-a-sser.  J’ai  v-vu  C-cascadette  dans  la  salle,  et  elle  en 
j-jaunira  de  rage,”  with  which  words  Count  de  Nose  adjusts 
the  glass,  which  seems  to  find  a  difficulty  in  remaining 
faithful  to  his  left  eye,  and  grins  knowingly  from  ear  to  ear. 

Mile.  Cascadette  is  the  prima  donna  whom  Mile.  Tou¬ 
pinette  has  replaced.  She  is  only  abandoning  her  part  for 
a  few  weeks’  holiday ;  but,  before  leaving  Paris,  she  has  of 
course  come  to  see  how  her  successor  will  bear  herself;  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  latter 
succeeding  above  measure,  she  will  ^w  yellow  with 
jealousy,  such  being  human  nature.  But,  truth  to  say. 
Mile.  Toupinette  does  not  appear  to  feel  in  herself  any  of 
that  fiery  confidence  which  commands  success.  Her  lie» 
tenants,  the  two  noble  counts  we  have  seen,  spare  neither 
eloquence  nor  zeal  in  explaining  to  their  hearers  that  they 
must  “  ap-p-plaud  till  all  ’th  blue ;  ”  and  they  have  so  packed 
the  house,  that  that  silly  institution,  the  public,  will  be 
swamped  and  humiliated  at  the  least  attempt  to  dissent. 
Thus  they  have  gathered  round  them  all  their  friends  who 
are  fellow-admirers  of  Mile.  Toupinette,  and  other  friends 
who  are  willing  to  be  admirers  on  tne  strength  of  their  stalls 
having  been  given  them ;  they  have  sent  their  grooms 
into  me  gallery,  their  valets  into  the  upper  boxes,  and 
scattered  porters,  small  tradesmen,  and  dependents  of 
various  denominations,  about  the  pit  and  othir  coi^nes  of 
vantage.  Finally,  they  have  got  hold  of  a  few  of  those 
Boulevard  liners  who  are  styled  journalists  by  courtesy,  wd 
are  ihurifers  by  vocation,  and  prevailed  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  upon  these  gentlemen  to  be  enthusiastic  at  the  rateof 
a  dinner,  supper,  or  breakfast  per  paragraph.  On  her  wde. 
Mile.  Toupinette  has  written  letters  (the  orthography  of 
which  her  friends  have  carefully  revis^)  to  some  of  me 
real  critics,  beseeching  them  to  come  and  favor  her  wtn 
their  cotmsels  —  an  old  dodge.  Nevertheless,  neither  Mile- 
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Toupinette’s  admirers,  nor  she  herself,  appear  to  feel  quite 
(ure  of  a  glorious  triumph ;  and  when  Mile.  T.  descends, 
dressed,  be-rouged,  and  b^whitened,  into  the  greenroom,  her 
first  care  is  to  ask  of  Counts  de  Josd  and  de  Nose,  “  Com- 
bien  de  pavds  y  a-t-il  dans  I’orchestre  ?  ”  Pavf,  i.e. 
paving-stone,  is  the  grateful  slang  for  “  paying  spectator,” 
a  tvf«  of  human  being  who  is  credited  with  a  disposition 
to  turn  sour  when  the  performance  does  not  come  up  to  his 
money’s  worth.  Counts  de  Jose  and  de  Nosd  return  from 
the  drop-scene  peep-holes  to  say  that  the  orchestra  is  half 
lull  of  paving-stones;  whereat  explosive  ire  of  Mile. 
Toupinette,  who  asks  whether  her  friends  have  all  turned 
misers  together,  that  they  should  not  have  chivalrously 
spent  a  thousand  francs  more  in  packing  the  entire  orches¬ 
tra  for  her.  Counts  de  J.  and  de  N.  protest  in  chorus  that 
they  would  spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  francs  to  make 
her  smile. 

“  I  want  deeds,  not  words,”  responds  Mile.  Toupinette 
significantly ;  “  and  I  know  that  the  upshot  of  it  will  be  that 
I  shall  sing  all  out  of  tune.” 

“  In  which  case,”  dryly  takes  up  the  stage-manager,  who 
hu  just  come  in,  “Mile.  Boulette  will  take  your  part  to¬ 
morrow  :  she  has  been  rehearsing  it,  you  know.” 

“You  are  always  saying  disagreeable  things  to  me,” 
pouts  Mile.  Toupinette,  with  a  warlike  glance  at  the  stage- 
manager,  who  seems  to  care  but  little,  being  engaged  in 
turning  the  jeune  premier  about,  and  watching  whether  his 
costume  fits  him. 

Happily,  the  manager-in-chief  now  enters,  and,  according 
to  his  wont,  brings  sunshine,  or  rather  moonshine,  with, 
him.  “  You  are  looking  charmipg,”  he  says  kindly  to  Mile. 
Toupinette, 

“  Oh,  I  feel  so  nervous  I  ”  responds  the  lady,  softened,  but 
mincingly. 

“  That  will  wear  off,”  continued  the  manager,  in  a  pleas¬ 
ant  voice. 

“And  —  you  say  I  really  —  look  pretty?”  proceeds  Mile. 
Toupinette. 

“  Quite  perfect,”  assents  the  manager. 

“  And  —  do  you  think  Cascadette  will  be  jealous  ?  " 

“lam  sure  I  hope  not; ”  and  the  manager  laughs. 

“But,”  and  here  Mile.  Toupinette  lays  one  of  her  pow- 
dared  hands  coaxingly  on  the  manager’s  sleeve,  “  supposing 
I  sing  better,  and  get  more  applauded  than  Cascadette, 
won’t  you  let  me  keep  her  part,  even  when  she  comes 
*  back  ?  ” 

“Well,”  answers  the  manager  diplomatically,  for  man¬ 
agers  must  be  diplomats,  “  it  is  generally  the  public  that 
dechles  those  questions.” 

“  I  hate  the  public  1  ”  pouts  Mile.  Toupinette. 

“Not  more  than  I  do,”  smiles  the  manager;  but  here  the 
dialogue  is  interrupted,  for,  the  overture  having  ceased,  the 
call-hoy  appears,  and  cries,  “  En  sefene,  mesdames  et  mes¬ 
sieurs!”  at  which  words.  Counts  de  Jose,  de  Nose,  and 
friends,  scamper  off  to  their  stalls  and  boxes.  Mile.  Toupi¬ 
nette  gives  a  parting  look  at  herself  in  the  glass,  and  in  an¬ 
other  instant  the  greenroom  is  cleared. 

Yet  not  cleared  entirely ;  for  within  the  last  few  minutes 
a  ripe  lady,  with  a  basket  on  one  arm,  and  a  shawl  on  the 
other,  has  entered,  escorting  a  young  girl,  shy,  pretty,  and 
costumed,  who  takes  her  seat  near  the  door,  and  begins  to 
con  an  acting  version  of  the  evening’s  burlesque  with  ner¬ 
vous  attention.  Simultaneously  there  strolls  in  a  gentle- 
^  in  evening  dress,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  quite  at 
^e.  Th’s  is  M.  Timolcon  Tartine  of  the  Cigare,  who 
has  his  ^re'es  everywhere ;  the  young  lady  with  the  acting 
version  is  Mile.  Simplicie,  whose  debut\8  to  come  oft’;  and 
“6  ripe  person  by  her  side  is  her  mother,  who,  at  the  mo- 
^nt  when  M.  Tartine  darkens  the  threshold,  is  dipping  into 
hCT  basket  to  extract  refreshments  therefrom.  Looking  up, 
•he  teholds  M.  Tartine,  closes  her  basket,  rises,  pulls  her 
oo^hter  abruptly  by  the  arm,  and  says,  “  Get  up,  Simplicie, 
®*he  your  best  courtesy  to  M’sieu  Tartine.” 

“Good  evening,  Mme.  Faggeaux,”  answers  M.  Tartine, 
**^pcar8  to  know  the  l^y- 

“Good  evening,  M’sieu  Tartine.  My  third  daughter, 


Simplicie,  M’sieu  Tartine,  two  of  whom  are  in  the  corps  de 
ballet  of  the  opera,  and  the  fourth  to  come  out  next  year,  at 
a  music  hall,  if  it  pleases  Heaven,  which  is  not  so  sure ;  for 
as  I  often  say  to  ’em  all,  Anastasie,  it’s  all  very  well  to  sing 
Theresa’s  songs ;  but,  if  you  get  a  sore  throat,  what  becomes 
of  your  singing?  whereas  sore  throats  doesn’t  prevent 
dancing,  say  I,  and  therefore  is  preferable  as  a  means  of 
livelihood.” 

“'Those  sentiments  do  honor  to  yoiu*  prudence,  Mme. 
Faggeaux,”  says  M.  Tartine. 

“Yes,  M’sieu  Tartine,”  wheezes  Mme.  Faggeaux,  re¬ 
suming  her  seat.  “  A  mother’s  a  mother,  and  is  bound  to 
look  to  the  education  of  her  children,  and  to  their  being 
brought  up  with  right  feelings,  without  which  there’s  no  so¬ 
ciety  possible,  nor  religion.  And  I’ve  taught  ’em  all  from 
the  beginning  :  ‘  My  children,  we’re  in  this  world  to  make 
money ;  and  a  ballet-dancer’s  is  a  safer  trade  than  a  sing¬ 
er’s,  by  reason  of  sore  throats.’  And  it  was  a  s.ad  day  to 
me,  Al’sieu  Tartine,  when  my  Simplicie  here  didn’t  take 
kindly  to  the  can-can,  which  her  elder  sister  and  I  were  do- 
ingvour  best  to  teach  her,  and  many’s  the  slap  we  had  to 
give  her ;  but  it  was  all  no  use,  and  nothing  would  serve 
but  bringing  her  out  in  this  burlesque,  where  there’s  sing¬ 
ing,  says  she,  and  blonde  wigs  to  be  worn.” 

“  O  mamma !  ”  interrupts  Mile.  Simplicie,  coloring  a 
little  under  M.  Tartine’s  scrutiny,  “  I  feel  as  if  all  tliis  were 
going  out  of  my  head,  and  as  if  I  shouldn’t  remember  a 
wonl  of  it  when  the  time  came.” 

“Now,  there’s  an  ungrateful  child!”  bursts  out  Mme. 
Faggeaux.  “  What  you  want  is  to  bring  disgrace  on  the 
family  name ;  and  AI.  Tartine  will  be  writing  in  his  chro- 
nique  to-morrow  that  you’re  only  fit  to  be  set  up  in  a  haber¬ 
dasher’s  window  to  try  bonnets  on.” 

“  Come,  come,”  laughs  AI.  Tartine,  holding  out  his  hand 
for  the  book,  “supposing  you  rehearse  to  me,  mademoi¬ 
selle.” 

“  Oh !  I  should  remember  it  with  you,”  answers  Allle. 
Simplicie,  with  her  eyes  demurely,  but  rather  smilingly, 
watching  the  carpet. 

“  Well,  the  audience  is  only  myself  multiplied  by  twelve 
hundred,”  remarks  M.  Tartine  good-humoredly ;  “  try  and 
think  of  that ;  and  be  sure  the  twelve  hundred  will  all  he  as 
favorably  disposed  towards  you  as  I.” 

Allle.  Simplicie’s  only  reply  is  to  glance  up  from  the  car¬ 
pet  with  furtive  archness ;  and  just  then  the  call-boy  thrusts 
nis  head  through  the  door,  and  shouts  her  name. 

“O  mamma!  just  fasten  my  glove:  it’s  come  undone,” 
cries  Allle.  Simplicie. 

“  Allow  me,”  says  AI.  Tartine ;  and  as  he  holds  AUle.  Sim¬ 
plicie’s  small  wrists,  and  fastens  the  truant  button,  she  mur¬ 
murs,  looking  down,  — 

“  Mind,  you  said  you  were  favorably  disposed.” 

“  Very  favorably,”  is  AI.  Tartine’s  impressive  answer. 

Some  few  hours  later,  a  most  painful  scene  is  enacted  iu 
the  greenroom.  The  performance  is  over,  and  Mile. 
Toupinette,  flouncing  into  the  room  with  Counts  de  Josh’s 
and  de  Nosd’s  two  bouquets,  which  she  throws  on  the  table, 
exclaims,  “  Not  one  of  the  paving-stones  applauded^  as  I’m 
a  living  woman !  All  the  applause  was  claque-work ;  I  saw 
it ;  and  the  only  genuine  encore  of  the  evening  was  that 
given  to  this  new  little  chit  of  a  thing  (here  she  turns  with 
eyes  aflame  upon  Allle.  Simplicie).  What  is  your  name, 
mademoiselle  ?  Who  are  you  ?  ”  Now,  ladies,  when  assaulted 
by  each  other,  are  apt  to  show  fight ;  so  Mile.  Simplicie, 
drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  retorts,  — 

“  I  was  nobody  a  few  hours  ago ;  I  am  your  rival  now ;  I 
shall  be  above  you  to-morrow ;  and  my  name  is  Success, 
mademoiselle.” 

“  Bravo  I  ”  bawls  the  noble  Count  de  Josd,  who,  having 
been  trampled  on  and  slighted  by  Allle.  'Toupinette,  is 
ruffled  in  his  inmost  feelings.  “  Bravo,  mademoiselle  I  you 
sans  admirably,  and  will  l^at  them  all :  I  foretell  it.” 

Mile.  Simplicie  looks  about  her  for  AI.  Tartine,  and, 
finding  him,  asks  modestly,  “  What  does  M.  Tartine  say  ?  ” 

“  You  shall  read  my  answer  in  to-morrow’s  paper,”  whis¬ 
pers  M.  Tartine. 


EVERT  SATURDAY. 


UNDER  THE  SUN* 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  read  Mr.  Sala’s  writings  for  any 
long  time  together  niihuut  siiifering  much  in  the  same  war 
as  do  pi'rsons  who  venture  to  go  down  in  a  diving-bell. 
They,  it  is  said,  are  not  only  troubled  by  a  pressure  on  the 
brain  while  they  are  in  the  bell,  but  also  tor  some  days 
afterwards  suller  from  a  confused  noise  in  their  ears.  It  is 
even  reported  that  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  get  rid 
of  this  singing,  as  disagreeable  as  it  is  unreal,  is  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  utterauces  which,  while  not  absolutely  devoid  of 
sense,  are  nevertheless  altogether  unexciting.  Thus  it  h.as 
been  noti  ;ed  that  a  man,  who  on  a  Monday  hail  gone  down  in 
a  diving-bell,  had  been  troubled  with  these  imaginary  noises 
till  Sunday  came  round,  when,  falling  asleep  while  sitting 
under  a  preacher  of  the  good  old  school,  he  woke  up  wi  h  his 
mind  refi-eshed  and  his  hearing  restored.  Another  gentle¬ 
man,  who  sought  relief  by  attending  a  social  science  con¬ 
gress,  did  not  fare  so  well ;  for  though  at  the  end  of  the  sit¬ 
ting  he  had  entirely  lost  tlie  singing  in  his  ear  which  he  had 
got  lh>m  the  diving-bell,  yet  he  found  it  replaced  by  such  a 
confusion  of  sounds  that  he  vowed  he  would  at  once  hasUm 
ofi'  to  the  “  Polytechnic  ”  and  try  whether  a  fresh  descent 
beneath  the  water  would  not  restore  him  to  that  state  which, 
however  intolerable  it  had  once  been,  now  seemed  to  him 
not  unenviable.  Suffering  as  we  did  when  we  reached  the 
last  of  Mr.  Sala’s  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  pages,  we 
began  to  cast  about  bow  we  should  find  relief.  Ttie  prison 
congress  was  sitting,  and  we  might  have  sought  relief  there, 
had  we  not  known  that  we  should  come  across  the  same 
Babel  of  tongues  that  meets  us  in  Mr.  Sala’s  writings,  and 
that,  while  we  heard  the  same  thing  said  in  three  different 
languages,  we  should  be  reminded  of  the  author  whom  we 
were  so  eager  to  forget.  In  our  suffering  and  perplexity 
we  tried  a  remedy  which  has  answered  before.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  a  numiK'r  or  two  of  Addison’s  Spectator  cleared  our  ears 
of  this  echo  of  big-sounding  words.  By  chance,  we  opened 
at  a  passage  where  we  re^  of  “  Signor  Nicolini’s  combat 
with  a  lion  in  the  Ilayniarket,  which  has  been  very  often 
exhibited  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  most  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.”  When  we 
came  to  study  this  piece  attentively,  we  found  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  resemblance  between  our  author  and  Signor 
Nicolini’s  lion,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  passage 
as  one  of  those  extraordinary  prophecies,  half  conscious 
and  half  unconscious,  which  are  scattered  through  all 
literature.  It  is  somewhat  more  difficult,  p(;rhaps,  to  say 
who  is  the  antitype  of  Signor  Nicolini.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  should  be  doing  no  great  violence  to  interpretation  if 
we  were  to  find  him  in  the  editor  of  some  daily  paper  of 
vast  circulation.  There  were  those  “  who  gave  it  out  in 
whisper  that  the  lion  was  a  cousin-german  of  the  tiger  who 
made  his  appearance  in  King  VVilliam’s  days,  and  that  the 
stage  would  be  supplied  with  lions  at  the  public  expense 
during  the  whole  session.”  At  the  present  time,  too,  in  the 
great  correspondent  who  at  Versailles  dined  with  emperors, 
kings,  and  jirinces,  and  after  dining  sang  not  at,  but  of,  the 
dinner,  many  persons  find  more  than  a  cousin-german  of 
our  author,  while  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  the  supply  of  these 
lions  being  kept  up  at  the  public  exptense,  not  only  during 
the  whole  session,  but  still  more  during  the  whole  vacation. 
“  The  lion,”  furthermore  we  read,  “  was  to  act  a  part  in 
High-Dutch,  and  roar  twice  or  thrice  to  a  thorough  bass.” 
Mr.  Sala,  no  doubt,  could  act  a  part  in  High-Duich  if  his 
duties  as  a  corresfiondent  ever  so  required  him.  In  the 
present  performance,  he  acts  a  part  in  what  he  calls  “  Cas¬ 
tilian  ;  ”  and  while  he  roars  not  only  twice  or  tlirice,  but  a 
great  many  times  indeed,  to  a  thorough  bass,  he  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  point  of  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
language  in  which  he  roars,  scarcely  inferior  to  his  proto¬ 
type  the  lion.  In  point  of  versatility,  however,  we  fear  he 
is  hy  no  means  his  match ;  for  we  read  that  “  it  has  been 
observed  by  several  that  the  lion  has  changed  his  manner 
of  acting  twice  or  thrice  since  his  first  appearance ;  ”  while 
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Mr.  Sala,  whether  he  is  writing  what  he  calls  “papen 
humorous,”  or  what  he  calls  “  papers  pathetic,”  whether  he 
is  writing,  as  he  sometimes  thinks  he  is,  about  kings,  or 
whether  lie  is  writing,  as  he  always  is,  about  himself,  never 
changes  his  manner  at  all. 

Mr.  Sala  tells  us  that  he  has  'ailed  his  essays  “  Under  the 
Sun,”'  “  for  the  reason  that  the  majority  of  them  have  t 
direct  reference  to  the  hot  climates  of  the  lands  in  which  I 
have  wandered.”  At  the  same  time,  he  takes  as  the  motto 
of  his  collection  the  text,  “  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the 
sun.”  Even  if  there  is  no  absolutely  new  thing  under  the 
sun,  there  are,  nevertheless,  newer  things  than  old  essars 
that  “  were  originally  published  in  the  pages  of  AW  the  y«'ar 
Hound  ”  and  other  papers,  though  they  re-appear  in  the 
largest  of  type,  with  a  handsome  binding  and  a  foolish  preA 
ace.  Mr.  Sala  explains  that  he  cannot  write  unless  the 
weather  is  very  hot,  and  adds,  — 

“  I  have  been  at  home  now,  with  brief  intervals  of  continental 
travelling,  for  four  years,  and  I  have  written  nothing  worth 
reading.  No  original  book  of  mine  has  seen  the  light  for  a  losj; 
time ;  and  my  publisher  had  to  make  my  life  a  torment  to  me 
ere  he  could  incite  me  to  collect  these  papers  and  correct  the 
proofs.  If  any  persons  wish  me  to  ho  industrious,  let  them  com¬ 
bine  in  demanding  that  1  should  be  banished  very  far  lieyond  the 
seas,  and  to  the  hottest  climate  procurable.  A  double'  purpoee 
would  thus  1)6  served :  those  who  dislike  me  personally  would 
be  able  to  get  rid  of  me ;  whereas  those  who  did  not  hate  me 
might  profit  by  my  absence  by  communing  with  me  frotii  afar  off.’ 

In  those  hot  climates,  which  would  seem,  to  judge  from  our 
author,  to  be  as  prolific  in  words  as  they  are  in  insect  life, 
Mr.  Sala  says,  “  I  felt  my  Wood  in  my  veins,  and  it  oozed 
out  of  my  fingers,  and  so  into  my  pen’s  point  into  red  ink.” 
Whether  Mr.  Sala  always  writes  in  red  ink  when  engaged 
as  a  correspondent  where  bomb-shells  may  fall,  just  as  the 
gentleman  who  acted  Othello  blackened  himself  all  over, 
so  as  to  give  greater  reality  to  the  part,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  know.  But  if  a  writer  can  venture  to  put  into  his  preA 
ace,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  sample  of  what  may  be  found  in 
his  book,  such  miserable  folly  as  this,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  he  is,  in  Addison’s  words,  “  complying  with  the 
wretched  taste  of  his  audience.”  To  those  “  warm-blooded 
animals,  swarthy  and  sanguineous  souls,”  whom  Mr.  Sala 
“  desires  to  reach,”  we  can  only  say  that  if  they  » ill  read 
on,  they  will  come  to  numbers  of  other  passages  just  as  full 
of  sound  and  just  as  empty  of  sense.  Mr.  Sala  writes  of  • 
himself  as  having  “  Creole,  Itiilian,  Portuguese,  Red-lmlian 
blood  in  my  veins ;  ”  and  he  may  perhaps,  therefore,  meet 
with  some  indulgence  in  the  strange  mistakes  he  makes  in 
the  English  and  Spanish  which  ooze  out  of  his  fingers,  for 
the  delight  of  the  “  swarthy  aud  sanguineous  souls  ”  of  his 
readers.  It  might  have  been  well,  however,  if  he  had  stuck 
to  the  languages  of  his  forefathers,  and  had  not  ventured 
to  play  such  tricks  with  two  tongues,  which  are  in  a  manner 
foreign  to  him.  Even  a  Creole  would  blush  if  he  were 
proved  to  have  written  such  a  medley  of  nonsense  as  the 
following :  — 

“  There  is  a  picture  of  the  admiral  hung  up  in  the  library,—! 
picture  painted  by  a  Frenchman,  and  presented  to  the  Chapter  by 
Louis  Phillippo,  in  exchange  for  a  choice  Murillo.  Out  of  the 
canvas,  the  mild  eyes  seem^  to  look  on  me  reproachfully.  Ifu- 
ciod  the  grave,  resolute  lips  moving,  and  that  their  speech  ran, 
‘What  are  you  doing  here?  Why  don’t  you  go  back  to  Ha¬ 
vana  1  ’  But  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  I  was  a  teetotum;  and  to 
wheel  about  and  turn  about  was  my  doom. 

“  Coming  out  of  that  strange  and  fascinating  land,  the  most 
comfortlcsa  and  most  charming  in  the  world,  I  sat  down  one 
day  in  the  Fri'zzaria  ah  Venice,  and  8.iid,  ‘  I  really  must  go  bick 
to  Havana.’  So,  taking  hold  of  old  Spain,  I  cut  its  throat,  and 
tied  a  Chubb’s  patent  fireproof  safe  to  its  neck,  and  a  couple  w 
fiftv-eix-pound  shot  to  its  legs,  and,  towing  the  corse  out  to  the 
Liido,  sank  it  just  under  the  lee  of  the  Armenian  convent  of  St 
Lazaro  It  fell  writh  a  plash,  and  sank  at  once.  ‘  Back  to  .  t 
Mark’s,’  I  cried  to  the  gondolier;  ‘  and  lie  there,  old 
continued,  rjiostrophizing  two  or  three  ripples  which  played 
above  the  deed  that  I  had  done,  as  though  munler  were  » 
to  laugh  at,  ‘  lie  there ;  and  the  fishes  may  feed  on  yon  till  1 
your  I)0nc8,  and  dredge  yon  up  again.’  Old  bones  have  that 
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Ur.  Sala  may,  TOrhaps,  plead,  that,  if  this  is  nonsense,  it 
u,  at  all  events,  English.  We  should  like  to  ask  him,  how* 
ever,  to  what  language  belong  “  mournt'ulest  sight,”  “  nuiuis- 
matic  parallels,”  “  tender  tints  of  reflected  light,  and  semi¬ 
tones  stealing  through  the  diaphanous  awnings  overhead,” 
•‘ret'etable  and  poraicultiiral  refuse,”  “  pedal  protuberances,” 
«  fttt.il  s<jualling,”  “  amsene  reader,”  “  caress  the  ever-suck¬ 
ing  leech  on  his  lip,”  and  the  rest.  A  traveller  through 
Spain,  Cuba,  and  Mexico  might  have  learned  how  the  Spaii- 
ishword  for  gentleman  is  spelled,  and  not  have  wavered  be¬ 
tween  cabalero  and  cabaUero.  Any  one,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  so  fortunate  in  his  youth  as  Mr.  Sala,  who,  as  he  says, 
knew  some  young  Cubans,  who  “  ‘  showed  ’  me  some  Cas¬ 
tilian,”  might  still  learn  to  copy  inscriptions  correctly  from 
the  8i<'u-board  over  a  Spanish  shop.  So  ignorant  and  so 
careless  is  Mr.  Sala,  however,  that,  in  his  parade  of  his 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  giving  the  same  inscription  twice 
over  within  thirty  pages,  he  varies  the  spelling,  and  yet  is 
both  times  wrong.  In  page  74  we  And  ”  Mi  famo  per 
rOrbo  vuela,”  and  in  page  104,  “  Mi  fame  per  I’orbe  vuefa.” 
The  two  inscriptions  agree  in  one  thing.  They  both  show 
a  mixture  of  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish,  and  so  far,  there¬ 
fore,  testify  to  the  great  breadth  ot  Mr.  Sala’s  studies.  We 
mi'^ht,  however,  with  the  change  of  a  word  or  two,  say  of 
his  scholarship  what  he  himself  says  of  these  inscriptions  : 

“  Their  signs  are  very  pretty,  but  methinks  they  do  profess 
too  much.”  But  to  such  trifling  criticism  as  this,  so  popular 
a  writer  will  doubtless  be  indinerent,  and  will  comfort  him- 
»elf  with  fjuoting  his  own  Spanish,  “  Toilos  mi  elogian." 
Ur.  Sala,  without  perhaps  quite  intending  it,  lets  us  into 
the  secret  of  the  wonderful  memory  with  which  he  is  com-  ■ 
monly  credited.  He  is  describing  at  great  length  a  certain 
cigar-merchant  whom  he  met  at  Havana.  He  tells  us  what 
he  wore,  on  what  he  sat,  how  he  had  “  a  continuous  anil  dia- 
phanoa-i  drapery  of  grateful  incense  hanging  round.”  He 
thinks  his  readers  will  like  to  know  something  of  the  per¬ 
son  ot'this  cigar-merchant ;  and  so  he  says  he  was  “  a  lis¬ 
som,  dusky,  oily-looking  man,  if  I  remember  right,  with  a 
lustrous,  bu.xh-like  mustache.”  We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  what  Mr.  Sala  calls  “  the  innate  good-breeding  of 
a  cab  ilero  ”  (sic)  would  not  keep  a  traveller  from  giving  a 
personal  description  of  a  man  who  receives  him  kindly,  and 
presents  him  on  leaving  with  a  box  “  containing  one  hundred 
of  the  8U|)erIative  cigars  known  as  excepcionales.”  Nor 
shall  we  slop  to  reflect  on  the  taste  of  Mr.  Sala’s  readers, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  gratified  by  a  minute  description 
of  a  man  whose  only  claim  to  notice  consists  in  his  dealing 
in  cigars  in  Havana,  and  in  his  once  squeezing  Mr.  Sala’s 
hand.  What  are  we  to  say,  however,  to  this  minute  re¬ 
corder  of  the  most  trifling  matters,  when  he  tells  us  that  a 
person  he  meets  was  “  a  lissom,  dusky,  oily-looking  man,  if 
I  remember  right  f"  Mr.  Sala  knows  that  “the  wretched 
taste  of  his  audience  ”  requires  personal  descriptions.  If 
he  can  “  n*member  right  ”  the  faces,  figures,  and  clothes  of 
every  one  he  meets,  his  description,  however  impertinent, 
will  still  be  accurate.  If  he  has  any  doubts  about  his  mem¬ 
ory,  he  will  nevertheless  give  as  minute  a  description,  and 
»ve  his  conscience,  should  it  be  troublesome,  by  a  qiialify- 
iui;  clause.  lu  the  same  page  in  which  he  describes  this 
ci^merchant,  he  tells  a  story  of  Dr.  Johnson  j  but  though 
he  utterly  spoils  the  story,  and  makes  a  wonderful  mess  in 
point  of  chronology,  he  this  time  forgets  to  throw  any  doubt 
on  the  accuracy  of  his  memory.  He  says,  — 

“  You  have  only  to  go  on  brewing  barrels  of  beer,  and  an  ever- 
thirstv  public  will  go  on  buying  and  paying  Dr.  Johnson  had 
•n  inkling  of  this  when,  taking  stuck,  ns  executor  under  Thrale’s 
jll,  of  the  great  brew-house  which  was  atterwards  to  lx.'come 
Btrclay  and  Perkins’s,  he  told  Topbain  Beauclerk  that  he  had 
K  last  discovered  the  ‘  source  of  boundless  prosperity  and  inex- 
hsuitible  riches.’  ” 

If  Dr.  Johnson  had  ever  made  so  commonplace  a  remark 
to  Topham  Beauclerk,  Beauclerk,  unlike  Mr.  Sala,  would 
twtainly  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  repeat  it.  What 
Ik.  Johnson  did  say  at  the  sale  of  'Thrale’s  brewery,  every 
one  knows,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Sala.  Mr.  Sala,  ap- 
I  puently  distrusting  his  memory,  tries,  like  a  certain  class 


of  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  hide  his  want  of  accu¬ 
racy  beneath  greater  circumstantiality.  Topham  Beauclerk 
is  accordingly  brought  into  the  story,  and  by  the  peculiarity 
of  his  name  casts  an  agreeable  air  of  veracity  about  the 
whole  quotation.  Unfortunately  fur  Mr.  Sala,  Topham  Beau¬ 
clerk  happened  to  die  a  year  belore  Mr.  TTinilc.  In  fact,  it 
was  “  at  Mr.  Thrale’s  ”  that  Johnson,  speaking  of  his  friend, 
who  was  just  dead,  said  “  that  Beauclerk’s  talents  were 
those  which  he  had  felt  himself  more  disposed  to  envy  than 
those  of  any  whom  he  had  known.” 

When  we  come  to  look  into  Mr.  Sala’s  trick  of  writing, 
and  find  in  his  humor  an  imitation  of  Charles  Lamb,  and 
in  his  pathos  an  imitation  of  Charles  Dickens,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  another  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson’s.  Boswell,  in 
defending  “  the  poems  of  a  pretty  voluminous  writer,”  asked, 
“  Is  there  not  imagination  in  them,  sir  ?  ”  Johnson  replied, 
“  Why,  sir,  there  is  in  them  what  was  imagination ;  but  it 
is  no  mure  imagination  in  him  than  sound  is  sound  in  the 
echo.” 


THE  LAST  MISTRESS  OF  TULLYMORE. 

I. 

It  was  almost  nine  o’clock  on  a  gray,  stormy  morning, 
towards  the  end  of  June,  1767,  and  the  great  house  at 
Tullymore,  the  second  best  house  in  the  county  Donegal, 
seemed  as  though  it  were  never  going  to  wake  up  for 
the  day,  for  the  hlinds  were  down,  and  a  hush  rested  on 
the  place. 

Not  so  the  humble  dwellings  near  it.  The  clusters  of 
mud  cabins,  grandly  denominated  “  towns,”  which  were 
dotted  here  and  there  over  the  mountain  sides,  had  been 
scenes  of  activity  since  a  very  early  hour. 

Very  unsummer-like  was  the  cold,  dark  morning,  and 
the  dress  in  which  Miss  Alice  O’Hara  at  last  appeared 
might  have  been  called  unseasonable.  But  the  wearer 
looked  charming  enough,  as  she  glided  down  the  steep, 
narrow  staircase,  to  be  above  criticism. 

She  wore  her  visiting  costume,  a  gown  of  sky-blue  silk, 
made  with  the  long  waist  so  much  in  vogue  at  that  period : 
it  was  cut  low  in  the  neck,  and  a  handkerchief  of  white  net 
covered  her  snowy  shoulders.  Her  hair  was  powdered,  and 
drawn  up  from  her  forehead  over  a  high  cushion,  whereon 
was  pinned  a  coiflTure  of  hlack  lace,  something  between  a 
cap  and  a  mantilla,  making  her  look  like  the  ladies  in  the 
pictures  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s  family. 

Her  necklace,  an  heirloom,  was  formed  by  a  triple  row 
of  magnificent  pearls. 

So  much  for  Miss  Alice’s  attire.  In  person  she  was  a 
little  slender  lady,  with  a  fair,  gentle  face,  and  pensive 
expression,  but  very  stately  withal.  There  was  much 
thoughtfulness  in  her  deep  blue  eyes,  as  well  as  in  her 
rosy,  but  somewhat  thin  lips. 

She  opened  the  drawing-room  door  on  comin<v  down¬ 
stairs,  and  went  over  to  her  own  especial  corner  of  the 
room,  where  the  deep  window  commanded  a  view  of  Lough 
Barra,  laid  at  the  feet  of  giant  mountains,  with  all  the 
green  islands  on  its  breast. 

Her  new  spinning-wheel  from  London  was  in  that  cor¬ 
ner,  and  so  was  her  library,  —  her  copies  of  Shakspeare  and 
Spenser  and  “  Rasselas,”  her  “  Lives  of  the  Poets,”  and 
her  “Johnson’s  Dictionary,”  besides  innumerable  heavy¬ 
looking  tomes  of  theology,  which  last  were  much  her  favor¬ 
ite  study,  and  had  probably  something  to  do  with  making 
her  so  thoughtful. 

She  was  more  than  thoughtful.  She  was  sad  that  Juno 
morning,  and  looked  as  though  her  tiny  hands  were  spin¬ 
ning  the  web  of  fate.  Yet  there  was  nothing  in  her  exter¬ 
nal  circumstances  to  make  her  sad :  a  raauty  and  an 
heiress,  and  engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Young  of  Drim- 
rath,  one  of  the  best  matches  in  the  county,  and,  best  of  all, 
the  man  of  her  choice. 

She  had  not  been  many  minutes  alone  before  her  lover 
entered.  He  went  up  to  her  briskly,  exclaiming,  — 

“  Good-morning,  Alice.  You  rise  up  early  to  spin,  and 
your  hands  hold  the  distafif  like  old  Solomon’s  virtuous 
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woman.  I  wish  I  had  you  at  Drimrath,  to  clothe  my  house¬ 
hold  with  scarlet.” 

He  spoke  nervously,  as  if  not  quite  sure  of  his  welcome. 
Alice  smiled  gravely,  and  suffered  him  to  kiss  her  cheek. 

“  Why  were  you  so  severe  to  me  last  night,  Alice  ?  ” 
proceeded  he ;  “  no  kiss,  no  kind  word  I  It  was  hard 
upon  a  poor  fellow  who  loves  you  so  well.” 

He  was  close  to  her  chair,  with  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
and  his  bright  dark  eyes  hxed  imploringly  upon  her  face. 
He  could  hardly  fail  to  please,  with  his  gay  smile,  good 
features,  and  florid  complexion,  softened  and  set  off  W  his 
powdered  hair ;  his  short,  but  beautifully-formed  figure 
displayed  to  such  advantage  in  the  green  and  gold  uniform 
which  be  wore  as  colonel  of  the  yeomanry. 

“  Why  were  you  so  cruel  to  me,  Alice  ?  ”  continued  he 
coaxingly. 

“  You  know  the  reason,  Robert,”  replied  she,  smiling  in 
spite  of  herself,  as  she  met  his  laughing  eyes. 

“  Well,  I  confess  I  was  a  little  merry  when  I  came  up¬ 
stairs  ;  but  I  might  have  been  much  worse.  I  refused  to 
taste  Mickey’s  whiskey,  or  your  father’s  old  port,  all  on 
purpose  to  please  you.  Your  mother  told  you  that  it  was 
very  hard  on  me  to  frown  as  you  did.” 

“  You  only  do  as  others  do,  Robert.  Oh  I  how  I  hate 
revels  such  as  papa  had  here  last  night;  and  they  are  not 
considered  any  discredit  to  a  gentleman’s  house  in  this 
eighteenth  century.  Did  you  hear  of  our  drive  home  from 
a  great  dinner  at  the  Patton’s  the  other  night?  We  hold 
orgies  every  moonlight  night,  you  know ;  but  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  occasion  the  Saunderses,  Hills,  and  we  left  together; 
and  masters  and  servants  being  in  the  usual  state  of  hilar¬ 
ity,  took  to  trying  races,  and  it  was  only  of  God’s  special 
mercy  we  readied  home  alive.  It  is  a  sin  and  shame  to 
set  our  dependents  the  example  we  do.” 

“I  swear  you’re  a  little  Puritan,  Alice,”  laughed  Mr. 
Young.  “  A  short  life  but  a  merry  one,  say  1,  both  for 
Jack  and  his  master.” 

“It  leads  to  every  kind  of  mischief,”  said  she ;  “  to  this, 
for  example ;  ”  and  she  opened  the  window  that  looked  into 
the  garden,  where  her  father,  a  tall,  fine-looking  old  man, 
was  talking  to  Pat  Ryan,  the  gardener,  who  was  pointing 
out  a  small  keg,  caretully  stowed  away  under  a  gooseberry- 
bush,  the  contents  of  which  were  well  known  both  to  Alice 
and  Mr.  Young. 

Illicit  distillation  was  briskly  carried  on  upon  Mr. 

■  O’Hara’s  estate,  and  on  the  lands  of  many  another  magis¬ 
trate  besides.  The  magistrates  loved  good  whiskey  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  a  present  of  the  best  poteen 
sometimes  found  its  way  into  their  cellars  “unknownst”  to 
them,  or  was  discovered  in  some  nook  “  convenient  ”  to  the 
bighouse,  just  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 

The  consetjuence  was,  that  when  a  party  of  soldiers  out 
still-hunting  made  a  seizure,  and  brought  the  owners  of  the 
spoil  before  the  magistrate,  he,  mindful  of  his  own  partici¬ 
pation,  was  apt  to  let  them  off  easily. 

“  Look  here,  Miss  Alice  1  ”  cried  Ryan,  perceiving  his 
young  mistress  at  the  window.  “  Look,  if  ye  please,  at  the 
thundering  hig  gooseberry  his  honor’s  after  finding.  Mickey 
Gallagher’s  the  boy  that  knows  how  to  mak’  the  bushes  in 
we’er  garden  grow  fruit  like  thon.” 

Alice  nodded  to  old  Ryan,  and  turned  from  the  win¬ 
dow. 

“  We  are  kind  to  the  people,  dear  Robert ;  ”  whispered 
she ;  “  but  we  do  not  set  them  a  good  example,  or  try  to  teach 
them  what  is  right.  Papa  and  mamma  laugh  at  me,  and  so 
do  you.  I  fear  I  am  in  advance  of  my  age,”  concluded  she, 
with  a  sigh. 

“  When  will  you  come  to  set  us  a  good  example  at  Dim- 
rath,  fair  Alice  ?  You  shall  make  what  reforms  there  you 
please.  But,  Alice,”  and  he  looked  at  her  more  attentively, 
“  you  have  pardon  d  me  for  my  misdemeanor  of  last  night, 
but  you  are  still  grave.  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Such  a  foolish  thing,  Robert, — a  presentiment  of  com¬ 
ing  evil,  which  1  cannot  shake  off.  I  have  had  it  for  weeks, 
but  to-day  it  is  tenfold  stronger  than  ever.  There  is  surely 
some  dre^’ul  misfortune  hanging  over  us.  I  wish  I  could 
keep  mamma  and  you  in  sight  all  day.” 


“  Oh,  you  silly  Alice  I  Which  of  us  does  it  threat¬ 
en  ?  ” 

“  My  fears  point  most  to  you.  Stay  with  me,  dear.” 

“  I  should  not  need  twice  asking  if  it  were  not  for  the 
cursed  drill  at  Tarna.  That  reminds  me,  I  must  be  off  at 
once.” 

“  How  do  you  go  ?  ” 

“  1  drive  black  Jenny  in  the  gig.  She’s  a  lady  who  ap- 
predates  Tullymore  hospitality  highly;  and  it’s  likely 
enough  she’ll  caper  going  off,  for  she’s  never  quite  sober 
leaving  you,  Alice.  She’ll  be  in  the  plight  I  was  in  last 
night :  your  father  treats  us  both  too  well.  Eh  ?  ” 

Alice  laughed,  as  she  was  expected  to  do,  at  his  very 
innocent  little  joke,  although  she  had  heard  it  about  twenty 
times  before.  Black  Jenny  always  left  Tullymore  in  won¬ 
derful  heart,  and  had  once  thrown  her  rider  in  sight  of  his 
lady-love’s  window.  “  Put  me  out  of  your  head,  but  take 
care  of  yourself,”  continued  Robert,  when  he  had  done 
chuckling.  “  You  frightened  me  a  minute  ago,  you  looked 
so  scared.” 

“  I  was  thinking  of  my  dream.  I  dreamed  there  was  a 
coffin  brought  in  and  laid  upon  the  hall  table,  and  my  sister 
Ann  and  I  were  standing  one  at  its  head  and  the  other  at 
its  foot.  The  coffin  was  open,  and  we  could  see  the  corpse 
within ;  but  the  face  was  always  changing.  First  it  was 
yours,  then  mamma’s,  then  yours  again ;  and  I  awoke 
weeping  for  you  both.  I  felt  all  the  time  that  the  calam¬ 
ity  was  in  some  unexplained  way  connected  with  the 
drunken  revels  of  the  night.  It  was  a  sad  dream,  and 
makes  me  long  to  keep  you  near  me.  If  you  could  but 
cross  the  ferry  with  us,  to  visit  the  Murrays  :  we  are  going 
immediately ;  mamma  is  dressing  now.  Ah  1  here  she  is, 
in  the  famous  green  brocade.” 

“  The  finest  woman  but  one  in  the  north  of  Ireland,” 
cried  her  son-in-law  elect,  gallantly  kissing  Mrs.  O’Hara’s 
hand. 

The  old  lady  did  small  credit  to  his  taste  as  far  as  beauty 
went;  but  she  had  all  the  briskness  and  vigor  that  her 
daughter  seemed  to  want,  and  evidently  enjoyed  her  exist¬ 
ence  thoroughly. 

“  Alice  thinks  something  dreadful  is  going  to  happen  to 
one  of  us  to-day,  madam,”  said  Mr.  Young.  ‘*1  have 
given  her  my  word  to  keep  a  tight  rein  on  Jenny ;  and  she 
need  not  have  any  fears  on  your  account,  I  fancy ;  you  look 
as  if  you  might  outlive  us  all.” 

“  I’ll  dance  at  your  wedding,  I  promise  you,  Bob.  1 
never  felt  less  like  death  in  my  life.  You  must  not  heed 
Alice,  for  she’s  a  perfect  nest  of  fancies.  But  we  should  be 
off,  and  I  cannot  get  Mr.  O’Hara  to  dress:  there  he  is, 
raging  and  storming  about  the  house.  The  servants  ex¬ 
ceeded  last  night,  it  seems,  and  he  cannot  find  a  man  to 
harness  the  horse,  or  drive  us  to  the  ferry.” 

“  Our  example,”  murmured  Alice,  so  low  that  Mr.  Young 
alone  heard  her. 

A  curious  scene  was  taking  place  down  stairs ;  and  the 
master’s  stentorian  voice,  pitcned  in  a  high,  wrathful  key, 
was  borne  up  through  the  drawing-room  windows. 

“  What  I  not  one  of  these  confounded  rascals  fit  to  do  i 
hand’s  turn  this  morning  ?  You,  Biddy,  cook,  can  you  tell 
me  where  Huey  M’Bride’s  hiding  ?  ” 

“  Och,  yer  honor  1  sure  the  poor  boy  was  overtook  after 
the  party.  It  was  just  the  wee  drop  he  got  did  it.  Sorry 
an’  sad  wad  he  be  to  affront  you.” 

“  Don’t  you  dare  to  make  excuses  for  him  1  ”  cried  the 
master,  in  a  paroxysm  of  indignation.  “  A  nice,  creditable 
sweetheart  you’ve  picked  up,  Biddy  Boyle  1  but  he  shall 
pack  out  of  Tullymore  this  very  day,  as  sure  as  my  name’s 
Andrew  O’Hara.  Ah  1  there  you  are ;  ”  and  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  made  a  sudden  rush  into  the  stable  after  a  retreat¬ 
ing  figure,  and  dragged  forth  Huey,  who  was  making  a 
feeble  attempt  to  go  alx>ut  his  work  as  usual,  and  look  as  if 
nothing  were  wrong  with  him. 

“  You’re  drunk,  sir  1  ”  said  his  master,  shaking  him  vio¬ 
lently. 

“  Drunk,  yer  honor  ?  Is  it  me  ?  ”  asked  Huey,  in  a  tone 
of  innocent  and  virtuous  surprise.  “  I’m  not  drunk,  nr. 
Sorry  I’d  be  to  anger  you  suul  offend  you  that  way.  It’a  • 
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poor  thins  jou’d  even  sich  a  thing  to  a  decent  boy  fra'  the 
Wy  D^rry.”  .  ^ 

“Hold  your  tongue,  sir,  and  go  harness  the  gray,  if 
you  can.  If  I  had  any  one  else  to  drive  me  to  the  ferry, 
you  should  leave  my  service  this  instant.” 

^  “  Dear  papa,”  called  Alice  from  the  window,  “  don’t  go 
;  please  don’t  go  to-day.” 

“  tiy  dear,  what  a  shocking  coward  you  are !  ”  said  her 
mother :  “  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  go  on  so  be¬ 
fore  Robert.  If  you  are  afraid,  I  suppose  you  may  stay  at 
home.” 

“  No !  no  I  If  there  be  any  danger  in  our  path  to-day, 
mother,  you  shall  not  go  into  it  without  me.” 

II. 

Alice’s  remonstrances  were  overruled ;  and  the  party  left 
the  hall-door  at  Tullymore  a  short  time  afterwanls,  under 
Huey’s  guidance,  on  their  ill-fated  expedition.  Mr.  Young 
drove  on  in  his  gig  at  the  same  moment;  Mrs.  O’Hara,  in 
hijh  spirits,  calling  after  him  to  renew  her  promise  of  dan- 
cin"  at  his  wedding. 

fhe  old  gentleman  was  keeping  stern  watch  over  Huey, 
who  was  becoming  talkative  and  defiant ;  and  Alice,  whose 
pale  face  was  turned  away  from  her  lover,  was  gazing  at 
the  heavy  clouds  hanging  over  Tullymore,  and  fancying 
them  like  a  funeral  pall. 

Mr.  Young  turned  to  look  after  the  car ;  but  black  Jenny 
soon  required  all  his  attention,  and  he  forgot  the  slight  mis¬ 
givings  with  which  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  friends. 

Mrs.  O’Hara  and  Alice  were  seated  on  tlie  side  of  the 
car  facing  Lough  Barra.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  wild- 
ly-beautitul  drive  in  all  Ireland  than  that  winding,  hilly 
road,  with  heather-covered  mountains  rising  in  bold  ranges 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  clear  lake  on  the  other. 

Mr.  O’Hara’s  fields  sloped  down  to  the  water’s  edge, 
where  the  herons  stood  fishing ;  his  sheep  and  cattle  were 
grazing  on  the  islands ;  he  was  able  to  look  on  the  whole 
scene  with  the  pleasant  interest  arising  from  possession. 

“  1  wonder  whether  the  country  about  Drimrath  is  as  fine 
as  this,  Alice,”  said  Mrs.  O’Hara. 

“  1  wish  you  had  seen  it,  mother,”  replied  her  daughter 
wistfully.  “  I  am  so  sorry  you  have  never  seen  it  yet.  AMiy 
did  you  not  come  with  papa  and  me  when  we  went  there  ?  ” 
“  All  in  good  time,  my  dear.  You’ll  treat  me  well  when 
1  go  to  visit  you,  won’t  you  ?  ” 

Alice’s  answer  was  a  caress,  so  much  warmer  than  usual 
that  her  mother  looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled  smile.  She 
was  wont  to  be  undemonstrative  and  cold ;  but  a  change 
had  come  over  her,  as  though  she  could  not  show  Mrs. 
O'Hara  love  enough  ;  and  she  kept  her  arm  around  her  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  with  a  curious  protecting  clasp. 

The  first  part  of  the  w^  was  safely  accomplished, 
thanks  to  Mr.  O’Hara ;  for  Huey  had  driven  so  furiously 
down  the  first  hill  that  his  master  had  snatched  the  reins 
from  him. 

He  was  rather  a  hinderance  than  a  help  to  the  ferryman 
and  his  son  in  the  business  of  unharnessing  the  gray,  and 
retting  him  and  the  car  on  board  the  ferry-boat ;  but  it  was 
done  at  last,  and  they  were  oflT. 

“It’s  a  good  five  mile  of  a  drive  to  Mr.  Alurray’s,  your 
honor,”  observed  Ned  Daly,  the  ferryman,  settling  himself 
for  a  gossip  with  his  passengers,  as  he  took  the  oar.  “  Mr. 
James  Murray’s  aye  coming  down  to  the  shore  to  see  if  I 
ha’  Miss  Alice  wi’  me.  Sure,  it’s  no  to  see  ould  Ned  he 
comes  sae  constant.” 

“  He  needna,  then,  Ned,”  interposed  the  graceless  Huey, 
in  a  confidentiM  tone  :  “  Miss  Alice  wouldna  look  at  him  at 
all,  at  all !  ” 

“Hold  your  tongue,  you  rascal !  ”  shouted  Air.  O’Hara,  in¬ 
censed  afresh  at  tne  culprit’s  audacity :  “  if  you  dare  to 
•peak  again.  I’ll  pitch  you  into  the  lough.” 

Mrs.  O’Hara  entreated  her  husband  to  take  no  notice,  as 
see  that  Huey  was  not  himself,  and  she  was  really 
^<1  of  an  accident.  The  least  movement  might  upset 
™  boat ;  so  she  began  to  talk  to  Ned,  in  hopes  of  diverting 
Hr.  O’Hara’s  attention. 

“  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  that  Miss  AUce  is  about  to 


leave  us,  Ned,  and  this  is  probably  the  la.st  time  you  wiU 
row  her  over  the  lough  :  she  is  going  to  be  married  to  Mr. 
Young  of  Drimrath.’’ 

“  God  bless  her,  wherever  she  goes  I  It  wad  be  a  nice 
gentleman,  indeed,  that  wad  be  deserving  o’  we’er  ain  Miss 
Alice.  What  kind  is  Mr.  Young,  ma’am  ?  ” 

“  Well,  Ned,  he  is  greatly  liked  in  his  own  country,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  and  ” — 

“  Hoot,  hoot,  man  I  ”  interrupted  Huey,  with  a  provoking 
laugh,  “  never  mind  the  mistress.  I’ll  tell  ye  what  sort  he 
is.  He’s  a  little  bit  o’  a  man,  an  unsignified  wee  crathure, 
that’s  just  what  he  is.” 

“  Take  that,  you  impudent  rascal  1  ”  cried  Mr.  O’Hara, 
goaded  to  fury,  raising  the  whip  to  strike  him.  The  blow 
fell  short  of  Huey,  and  struck  the  horse  instead. 

The  animal  began  to  kick  and  plunge;  and,  almost  before 
they  had  time  to  perceive  their  danger,  the  boat  was  over¬ 
turned,  and  the  whole  party  struggling  in  the  water. 

It  was  a  horrible  moment.  One  wild  .«hriek  of  terror, 
and  all  was  still.  The  old  ferryman  had  fallen  under  the 
boat ;  his  son,  a  young  lad  unable  to  swim,  was  clinging  to 
the  oars ;  Huey  was  making  his  way  to  the  shore,  from 
which  they  were  about  three  hunilred  yanls  distant;  and 
Air.  O’Hara  was  waiting  (a  dread  waiting)  until  his  wife 
and  daughter  should  rise. 

He  was  a  good  swimmer.  Could  he  save  them  both  ? 

They  rose  to  the  surface  at  the  same  moment.  Airs. 
O’H.ara’s  green  dress  floated  near  him  :  he  was  almost 
touching  it.  He  had  already  caught  her  in  one  arm,  when 
he  saw  his  daughter’s  white  face  turning  towards  him,  her 
hands  stretched  out  to  him.  His  beautiful  Alice,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  declining  years,  the  hojie  of  another  ancient 
line,  —  must  she  perish  ?  But  his  dear  wife,  the  faithful 
sharer  of  all  his  joys  and  cares  ?  Could  he  save  both  ? 
No,  no  I  he  well  knew  it  would  be  impossible.  Only  an 
instant  to  choose  between  them  ;  but  in  that  fleeting  instant 
the  unfortunate  old  man  sutifered  anguish  such  us  thousands 
live  and  die  without  experiencing. 

The  awful  choice  was  made.  He  drew  the  slender  figure 
of  his  daughter  towards  him,  and  swam  with  her  to  shore. 

Alice  was  safe  upon  the  bank,  and  her  father,  faint  and 
exhausted,  was  breasting  the  treacherous  waves. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  was  the  search  1  No  trace  of  the  poor 
lady  was  to  be  discovered :  she  had  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Air.  O’Hara  swam  round  and  round  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  her  last ;  but  at  length  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
made  him  turn  towards  the  shore. 

Huey,  the  cause  of  all,  had  by  this  time  called  assistance. 
Alice  was  carried  to  the  nearest  cabin,  an<l  all  the  poor 
people  could  do  was  done  for  her.  Her  restoration  to  con¬ 
sciousness  was  terrible. 

“  Alamma  1  ”  she  cried :  “  where,  where  is  mamma  ?  ” 

“  Aly  Alice,”  replied  the  wretched  old  man,  “  there  was 
no  help  but  mine,  and  I  could  not  save  you  both.” 

“  You  should  have  saved  her,  papa !  Oh,  why  did  not 
you  let  me  sink  ?  I  wish  I  were  dead  1  Alamma,  mamma, 
mamma  I  ”  and  she  was  almost  choked  by  a  frantic  burst  of 
tears. 

The  great  kitchen  at  Tullymore  was  crowded  with  poor 
people,  come  to  show  their  respect  to  the  dead  lady,  and 
their  sympathy  with  the  sorrowing  family.  A  barrel  of 
whiskey  was  on  tap  for  the  refreshment  of  all  comers,  bun¬ 
dles  of  pipes,  and  heaped-up  plates  of  cut  tobacco  were 
provided,  and  the  wide,  old-fashioned  kitchen-grate  was 
piled  with  turf. 

A  motley  assembly  gathered  round  it,  —  men  in  long  frieze 
coats,  and  brogues,  and  gray  worsted  stockings,  and  women 
in  tbeir  homespun  petticoats  and  scarlet  cloaks. 

To  do  them  justice,  there  was  much  kind,  and  even  deli¬ 
cate  feeling  shown.  No  loud  voices  reached  that  part  of  the 
house  where  “  the  master  ”  and  “  Aliss  Alice  ”  were  pros¬ 
trated  by  their  terrible  grief. 

Of  course,  the  tragedy  was  well  discussed.  Alice’s  in- 
qtiiiT  for  her  mother,  on  recovering  from  her  swoon,  and  Air. 
O’Hara’s  answer,  were  commented  upon  in  awe-stricken 
whispers. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  Mr.  O’Hara  had  been  right 
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in  saving  his  daughter,  who  had,  in  all  human  probability, 
a  long  and  prosperous  life  before  her,  rather  than  the 
mother,  whose  course  was  nearly  run ;  but  they  pitied  him  ex* 
ceedingly,  and  prophesied  that  he  would  never  get  over  it, 
as  the  servants,  who  went  up  stairs  from  time  to  time 
brought  them  accounts  of  how  he  was  “  taking  on.”  He 
and  his  daughters  (for  Mrs.  Humphries  had  arrived)  were 
trying  to  comfort  one  another  in  the  room  next  tliat  in  which 
Mrs.  O’Hara  lay  so  quiet;  and  thus  the  days  wore  round 
to  that  before  the  funeral. 

'The  daughters  had  seen  their  mother  laid  in  her  coffin, 
and  were  alone  with  her,  gazing  their  last  at  her  calm  face, 
when  Mr.  Young  entered.  There  were  no  facilities  for 
communication  with  those  at  a  distance,  such  as  we  have  in 
these  days,  and  he  had  nut  been  able  to  r^ach  his  poor 
bride  any  sooner. 

He  was  rushing  towards  her,  when  the  remembrance  of 
her  dream,  thus  fearfully  fulfilled,  struck  a  chill  throu'^h 
him  ;  and  he  stood  still,  staring  at  the  coffin,  with  the  two 
motionless  figures  at  either  eml. 

“OR  ibert,  R-ibert  1  ”  cried  Alice,  throwing  herself 
into  his  arms,  “  it  is  iny  dream  come  true.” 

No  more  revels  took  place  in  the  old  house  at  Tullymorc* 
Soon  afler  the  funeral,  Mr.  O’Hara  and  his  daughter  turned 
their  backs  upon  it  forever.  The  old  man  lived  with  Alice 
and  her  husb.ind  at  Drimrath,  and,  dying  at  a  very  advanced 
age,  was  buried  with  tlie  Youngs. 

He  is  tlescrilied  by  the  few  old  people  who  now  remember 
him,  as  having  been  “  a  cheery,  pleasant  old  gentleman, 
very  fond  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Young’s  children.”  So  we  may 
hope  he  forgot  his  grief  in  a  great  measure.  One  thing  is 
certain :  neither  he  nor  Alice  ever  saw  Tullymore  again. 
Alice  led  a  long  and  useful  life  at  Drimrath.  Her  tomb¬ 
stone  tells  how  she  fed  the  hungry,  and  clothed  the  naked, 
and  died  regretted  by  all.  I  read  the  inscription  some 
years  ago :  it  is  now  hardly  legible ;  but,  if  it  spoke  truth, 
her  name  is  inscribed  in  cerUiin  imiterishable  records,  of 
which  time  is  powerless  to  obliterate  a  letter. 

Kol>ert  presented  his  .\lice,  soon  afler  their  marriage, 
with  a  locket  or  medallion,  containing  her  mother’s  hair  at 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  painting  representing  the  coffin 
on  a  table,  with  Alice  and  her  sister  Ann  standing  at  either 
end.  Kounil  the  edge  are  the  words,  “  Though  lost  to 
tight,  to  memory  dear.” 

'riiis  quaint  old  relic  often  graces  the  neck  of  a  great- 
great-grand-daughter  of  Alice  O’Hara. 

A  party  of  the  old  lady’s  descendants  went  to  visit  the 
property  at  Tullymore  last  year,  and  were  rowed  across 
Moross  Ferry  by  a  son  of  the  lad  who  was  saved  by  edng- 
ing  to  the  oars.  He  had  no  idea  who  we  were  when  he 
told  us  the  story,  pointing  out  the  spot  where  Mrs.  O’Hara 
sank.  I  was  rallied  by  the  rest  of  the  party  tor  my  grav¬ 
ity  ;  for  Ned  Daly  had  told  the  tale  so  graphically,  that  a 
kind  of  gloom,  like  Lough-liarra  mist,  seemed  to  wrap  me 
round.  Yet  it  was  a  foolish  tiling  to  let  one’s  self  be  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  sorrows  of  those  who  h.uve  been  at  n;st  so 
long.  What  care  they  now  for  the  grief  suflered  a  hundred 
years  ago?  As  little  as  ou<*  present  griefs  will  trouble  us 
a  hundred  years  hence. 


“THE  FLOWER  AND  THE  LEAF,”  AND  CHAU¬ 
CER’S  “LEGENDE  OF  GOOD  WOMEN.” 

BY  F.  J.  rUKNIVALL. 

Tub  extraordinary  and  wilful  ignorance  of  the  British 
literary  public  regarding  their  second  greatest  poet,  Chau¬ 
cer,  and  the  perverse  way  in  which  professors,  and  people 
who  ought  to  know  better,  will  go  on  attributing  to  Chau¬ 
cer  poems  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  —  poems  which, 
like  the  “  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,”  are  siven  to 
Lydgate  by  Shirley  (the  contemporary  of  both  Chaucer 
and  Lydgate),  and  which,  if  not  plainly  Lydgate’s,  like  the 
“  Black  Knight,”  are  as  plainly  not  Chaucer’s  as  any  thing 
can  well  be,  —  make  me  ask  you  for  space  for  a  few  remarks 
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on  that  poem,  which  all  readers  are,  from  its  grace  and 
beauty,  rightly  most  loath  to  give  up  as  Chaucer’s,  but  which 
cannot  possibly  be  his,  — “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf.” 

First,  then,  let  me  say  that  this  “  Flower  and  the  Leaf” 
instead  of  being  written  6//  Chaucer  was  evidently  written 

him,  by  a  latly-reatler  and  admirer  of  his,  at  least 
fifty,  perhaps  eighty,  years  after  his  death. 

Some  of  your  readers  know  that  Chaucer’s  mo^t  Wed 
flower  was  the  daisy ;  that,  in  the  second  cast  of  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  his  “  Legende,”  he  said  he  did  it  “  reverence:”  — 

“  As  she  that  is  |  of  allb  flourbs  flour, 

Ftilfillbd  of  al  vertuc  |  and  honour, 

And  cucre  ilykb  fairc  |  and  fr.  ssh  of  howe. 

And  I  love  it  |  and  em  r  ylikb  newe, 

And  cucre  shad  |  til  that  myn  hertb  dye.’ 

Now,  it  is  this  flower  that  the  lady-writer  of  “  'Tlie  Flower 
and  the  Leaf”  a  poem  filled  with  reminiscences  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  quoting  his  very  phrases,  imitating  passages  in  his 
“  Legende,”  and  his  prologue  to  the  “  Canterbury  Tales," 
has  taken,  has  gone  out  of  her  way  to  take,  as  her  type 
of  idleness,  non-delight  in  business,  hunting,  hawking,  play- 
in<i-in-meads,  and  “  many  other  such  idle  dedes,”  of  those 
who  seek  not  honor,  are  blown  away  by  every  stonr,  who 
are,  in  love,  untrue  in  word  and  thought  and  deed.  Can 
any  one  in  his  senses  believe  that  Chaucer  would  so  de<n^s 
his  flower  of  flowers,  filled  full  of  all  virtue  and  honor, 
which  he  declareil  he  would  love  till  his  death  ?  Tlie  thing 
is  impossible.  By  all  means,  recollect  that  Deschamps 
wrote  two  balades,  balancing  the  merits  of  flower  and  leaf, 
and  in  both  decided  in  favor  of  the  flower ;  and  then  wrote 
a  third  balade,  giving  judgment  in  favor  of  the  leaf;  but 
recollect,  too,  the  li;^t,  easy  tone  of  the  French  poet, tri¬ 
fling  with  his  subject  as  v€r»  de  saddle  might  with  blue  eyes 
and  black,  blonde  and  brunette,  satin  slipper  and  silk;  anil 
then  contrast  Deschamps’  indill’erence  w  ith  Chaucer’s  pro¬ 
found  affection  for  the  daisy,  the  flower,  in  his  “  Legende,” 
and  with  the  lady’s  contempt  for  that  flower,  and  her  strong 
love  and  reverence  for  its  opposite,  her  true  and  fresh  green 
leaf,  her  type  of  honor,  and  all  things  good,  in  her 
“  Flower  and  Leaf.”  'That  the  same  man  wrote  the 
“  Legende  ”  and  “  The  Flower  and  tlie  Leaf”  is  impossible. 

Impossible,  secondly,  because  the  writer  of  the  “The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf’*  tells  us  her  sex  thrice  in  her  poem, 
when  making  the  “faire  lady,”  who  explains  its  meaning  to 
her,  call  her  “My  doughter,”  1.  462,467,  and  “donghter," 
1.  547,  a  name  confirmed,  perhaps,  hy  the  writer’s  making 
her  poem  blush  (“  wax  red,”  as  Chaucer  makes  'rroylni 
when  the  people  praise  him)  at  its  presumption  in  ap|lea^ 
ing.  'Tliis  is  no  case  of  Chaucer’s  putting  the  poem  in  a 
lady’s  mouth.  When  he  does  such  things,  ns  in  th« 
“  Prioress’s  Tale,”  he  lets  you  know  it  by  some  humorour 
touch,  as :  — 

“  This  abliot  I  which  that  was  an  holy  man, 

As  monkes  ocn  |  or  dies  oughtc  lie.” 

Thirdly,  because  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  is  a  poem 
in  praise  of  virginity  against  the  indulgence  so  often  in¬ 
stanced  in  Chaucer’s  “  Tales.”  And  this  praise  is  a  woman’* 
rather  than  a  man’s  ;  all  through  the  poem  run  a  woman'* 
grace  and  tenderness,  a  woman's  feeling,  just  such  as  the 
worthiest  predecessor  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  should 
have  possessed.  From  Edward  the  Fourth's  reign,  nay, 
from  our  earliest  ages,  till  the  'Victorian,  no  such  woman- 
poet  as  she  of  “  Tlie  Flower  and  the  Leaf ’’has  lived;  and  it 
IS  time  that  English  women  should  claim  and  hail  their 
queen. 

Fourthly,  because  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  so  plainly 
copies  Chaucer's  poems  and  words.  Its  two  first  stanzaiare 
but  an  expansion  of  the  opening  of  Chaucer’s  prologue  W 
his  “  Canierbury  Talcs ;  ”  its  first  two  lines,  — 

“  When  that  Phebus  |  his  chaire  of  golde  so  hie. 

Had  whirled  up  |  the  sterrie  sky  aloft,” 

are  from  the  last  two  of  the  “  Squire’s  Tale.” 

“  Appollo  I  whirleth  up  his  char  so  hyc, 

Tu  thift  the  God  Mercurios  hous  the  slye.” 
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gt»nia  8  of  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  is  after  Chaucer’s 
“Legcnde,”  as  is  doubtless  its  “  olde  bookes,”  1.  509;  its  1. 

14  xThat  sprongen  out  ayen  the  sunne  shene”  is  from 
Chaucer’s  “  And  loude  he  song  |  ayeyn  the.  nonue  shene,” 
“Cant.  Tales,”  A.  1509;  its  1.  209,  “  Chapelets  fresh  of 
teriall,”  from  Chaucer’s  “  Corcne  of  a  grcne  ok  cerialle,” 
ib.  2292.  The  poem  is  aimed  at  Chaucer  throughout. 

FitUily,  —  and  this  point,  to  men  who  know  their  business, 
will  almost  decide  the  question,  —  “  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf”  breaks  often  Chaucer’s  laws  of  rj’me.*  We  know 
that  before  bis  time  nouns  in  ye,  from  Latin  through  French 
and  Italian,  were  more  or  less  freely,  and  after  his  time  quite 
fnely,  rymed  with  the  adTerbial  -ly,  with  I  and  by,  &c. 
But  in  1365-1400  came  Chaucer  and  Gower,  men  of  high 
education,  fami  iar  with  Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  and 
many  French  trouv'tres.  On  them,  from  their  continental 
aMOciations,  the  ye-y  ryme  evidently  jarred,  and  they  re¬ 
fused  it,  just  as  modern  French  poetry  refuses  the  ryme 
iH.  They  did  not,  in  my  belief,  —  I  speak  after  some  work 
at  the  point,  and  follow  Prof.  B.  ten  Brink  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Pape, —  make  two  syllables  of  ye,  just  as  raotlern  French 
poetry  does  not ;  but  in  Gower’s  works  not  one  instance  of 
the  ye-y  ryme  occurs  ;  and  in  Chaucer’s  genuine  works  only 
one  instance  has  been  found  (by  Prof,  ten  Brink),  after  the 
most  careful  search  by  some  dozen  good  eyes ;  and  that  is  in 
Chaucer’s  ebaffing  “  Tale  of  Sir  TTiopas,”  near  the  end  ; 
“Of  Bevys  and  sir  Gy,”  1. 188,  “  Of  real  chivalryc,”  1. 191. 
Now,  none  of  us  want  to  make  this  ye-y  ryme  an  absolute 
test  of  the  C'haucerness  of  a  poem  ;  but  I  think  any  open- 
minded  reader  will  allow,  that  when  a  poem  breaks  this  law 
continually,  at  least  fifteen  times  in  six  hundred  lines,  as . 
“The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  does,  nothing  but  the  most 
posiiive  and  incontestable  evidence,  of  which  not  one  scrap 
u  forthcoming,  could  establish  that  poem  as  Chaucer’s. 
Here  are  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  rymes  of  tlie  foreign 
words,  with  those  of  some  English  yes :  — 


nlile 

oHUioely 

1  1 

truly 

cumpanye 

ni 

company^ 

laily 

licnely 

324 

companye 

r.'iendly 

461 

bully 

upic 

106 

melfKlye 

sooihly 

181 

bnmbly 

womanly 

dai8ie 

343 

properly 

cumpitnye 

473 

ndaliily 

truly 

inuonyu 

128 

cumpanye 
rlchf>’ 
on  hi« 

219 

companya 

lustily 

428  1 
383^ 

chivelrye 

303 

»l»rly 

ouopinyt 

162 

mr\nerly 

cuDipanytf 

230 

companya 
humbly 
gan  hia 

^  worUiy 

After  this,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  swearing,  in  any 
court,  that  this  poem  was  fifteenth-century.  (TYio-orye-ly 
rymes  1  have  purposely  left  out,  as,  in  consequence  of  two 
exertions,  —  yvoryfejfetisly,  querboily-y vory  (e)  —  in  good 
MSS.  of  Chaucer,  I  have  not  yet  made  up  my  mind  about 
them.) 

Sixthly,  the  vocabidary  of  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  is 
not  fourieenth-century,  and  not  Chaucer’s  ;  but  is  fifteenth- 
century.  Phrases  like  “  well-conditioned,”  1.  581 ;  ?  “  chap- 
cleto,”  1. 159,  &c. ;  “  blisters,”  1.  408 ;  “  henshinen,”  1.  252 ; 
“your  Ladisliip,”  1.  492;  “marshall  (martial)  glory,”  1.  523; 
“do  you  the  ease,”  1.  392  ;  “  every  hidy  were,”  1.  398  ;  “  bar- 
gwel,”  1.  348 ;  “  they  gowlly  mighte,”  1.  299 ;  “  I  was  of 
ware,”  1.  86 ;  “  so  passing  a  delicious  smell,”  1.111;“  pretie 
tendre  floures,”  1.  356 ;  “  so  very  good  and  vertuous,”  1.  315 ; 
“  rery  good  and  wholesome,”  1.  409,  are  either  no  fourteenth- 
century,  .or  not  Chaucer’s  phrases.  But,  on  this  jxrint,  I 
•peak  under  correction,  as  we  have  not  yet  our  Chaucer 
concordance,  and  Dr.  Stratmann  has  not  yet  condescended 
to  put  all  our  French-gotten  words  into  his  dictionary. 

Seventhly,  the  flow  of  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  lines 
u  not  Chaucer’s,  and  its  way  of  frequently  running  stanzas 
into  one  another  is  not  his. 

Eighthly,  as  Mr.  Hales  says,  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leafs  ” 
lines  519-520,  about  the  Knights  of  the  Dream  or  Vision, 

“  Eke  there  be  Knightbs  old  of  the  Garter, 

That  in  her  time  dide  right  worthily,” 

*  I  object  to  the  a  In  “  rhvme.”  “  Relm  ”  is  too  strong  a  change  for 
*i  “rime”  intans  hoar-tVost;  “rjme"  Is  the  spelling  of  the  best 
MsS.,  and  suits  me.  a 


coupled  as  they  are  with  the  “  Knighths  of  the  Roundh  Ta¬ 
ble,”  “  And  eke  the  Douseperis  honourable,”  and  all  bearing 
—  the  present  tense  is  used  for  all  —  the  green  laurel  leaf, 
assume  that  some  long  period  has  elapsed  since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  in  1344  or  1350.  If  “  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf”  were  Chaucer’s,  it  must  be  put  in  his 
youth ;  and  to  suppose  that  he  would,  before  the  Order  was 
twenty  years  old  (and  he  about  thirty),  have  alluded  to  it 
in  the  lines  quoted  above,  is  surely  absurd.  (To  any  one 
well  up  in  costume,  the  jewelling  of  the  seams  of  the  vel¬ 
vet  surcotes,  1.  142,  will,  doubtless,  give  a  date.) 

Ninthly,  as  Mr.  Hales  also  urges,  the  want  of  clearness 
in  distinguishing  the  white  and  green  party-symbols  in  the 
early  part  of  the  poem,  is  not  like  Chaucer.  The  white 
dresses,  which  one  would  expect  to  be  given  to  the  Daisy 
party,  are  "iven  to  the  green  Leaf  party,  and  the  green 
dresses,  which  one  would  naturally  suppose  belonged  to  the 
Leaf  party,  are  given  to  the  Flo»er  one.  Granting  that  to 
a  lady’s  eye  a  green  wreath  required  a  white  dress,  and  a 
chaplet  ol  flowers  a  green  one ;  that  laurel-flowers  (as  well 
as  Agnus  castus)  are  white,  and  daisy-leaves  green,  yet 
confusion  is  introduced  by  the  mixture  of  colors,  so  that  one 
has  to  turn  back  and  write  in  the  margin  which  is  which ; 
and  this  confusion  is  not  Chaucer’s  wont. 

Tenthly,  no  MS.  of  “  The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  is 
known.  It  was,  without  doubt,  written  after  the  invention 
of  printing,  and  not  multiplied  by  copies.  It  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  edition  of  Chaucer’s  works  till  the  uncritical 
and  untrustworthy  Sjteght  put  it  in,  in  1597.  Tyrwhitt 
questioned  its  authenticity ;  Mr.  Bradshaw  long  ago  declared 
it  spurious ;  Prof,  ten  Brink  independently  rejected  it ;  Mr. 
ll.ales,  Mr.  Skeat,  and  all  our  best  late  critics,  have  rejected 
it  too.  Its  having  found  a  place  in  Dr.  R.  Morris’s  revise^l 
Aldine  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Poetical  Works,  1866,  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  its  favor,  as  the  doctor’s  task  was  simply  to  repro¬ 
duce  from  the  best  MSS.,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time, 
and  under  great  pressure  of  work,  the  poems  included  in 
the  first  Aldine  edition  (adding  the  beautiful  “  Former 
Age,”  or  “iEtas  Priina”),  and  not  to  settle  (piestions  of 
authenticity.  “'The  Flower  and  the  Leaf”  is  no  more 
Chaucer’s  than  it  is  mine. 

Treating,  then,  the  spuriousness  and  lateness  of  “  The 
Flower  and  the  Leaf”  as  settled,  I  just  note  that  Chaucer’s 
allusion,  in  his  “  Legende  ”  prologue,  to  the  strife  between 
the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  gives  us  an  approximate  date  for 
the  first  cast  of  that  prologue.  As  Eustache  Deschamps 
wrote  one  of  his  “Flower  and  Leaf”  balades  before  the 
mariiage  of  Philippa,  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Chaucer's 
Duchess  Blaunche,  John  of  Gaunt’s  first  wife,  with  John 
I.,  of  Portugal,  in  1387,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  Chaucer  alludes  to  this  balade  in  the  passage  1 
have  referred  to ;  and  therefore  the  date  “  not  far  from 
1386,”  which  I  gave  on  p.  10  of  the  “  Trial  Forewards  ”  to 
my  parallel-text  edition  of  Chaucer’s  Minor  Poems,  Part 
I.,  as  the  date  of  the  “  Legende,”  is  so  far  confirmed. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  last  number  of  the  Spectator  contains  a  very  compli¬ 
mentary  review  of  Mr.  Fields’s  “Yesterdays  with  Authors.” 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  six  theatres  to  let  in 
London. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  bankers  in  Italy  is  Emmanuel 
Mirafioni,  illegitimate  son  of  the  king  of  Italy. 

The  London  undertakers’  assistants  threaten  a  strike. 
“  The  only  way  we  can  bring  them  to  terms,”  says  a  jou  - 
nalist,  “  is  not  to  die  for  the  next  six  months.” 

Parisian  fashionable  ladies  are  getting  tired  of  scented 
pugs,  possibly  because  the  duty  on  them  has  been  doubled, 
and  now  take  to  a  kind  of  small  white  rat  for  a  pet. 

A  LARGE  equestrian  statue  of  Napoleon  HI.,  purchased 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Chislehurst,  is  to  be  erected  in  that 
place  on  Aug.  15,  the  emperor’s  fete  day. 

It  is  reported  in  Yokohama,  th.at  English  capitalists  are 
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•ndearoring  to  establish  an  opposition  line  of  steamers  to 
that  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Companj. 

The  Communist  who  shouted  “A  has  la  Commune  I  ”  on 
being  shot  at  Satory,  ought  to  have  been  reserved  as  a 
curiosity.  Ue  was  the  only  knave  in  the  whole  lot  who 
seemed  to  have  any  sense. 

M.  loGiNO  Coccoi,  of  Florence,  has  informed  his  col- 
lea^es  of  the  discovery  of  two  fossil  monkeys  in  Tuscany. 
This  continual  digging  up  of  the  remains  of  our  relatives 
is  disrespectful,  to  say  the  least. 

Ladt  Mato  has  intimated  to  the  committee  of  the  Cal¬ 
cutta  Mayo  Memorial,  that,  since  the  selection  as  to  the 
shape  that  the  memorial  should  take  has  been  left  with  her, 
she  would  prefer  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  earl. 

An  English  gentleman  with  the  name  of  Graves  has 
purchased  a  very  interesting  relic  of  Milton.  It  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet,  taken  whilst  he  was  at  Cambridge,  painted 
b^  Cooper,  and  said  to  be  the  only  authentic  likeness  of 
him  at  that  period  of  his  life.  This  little  work  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  Dr.  Prowett  for  the  last  sixty  years. 

A  PROJECT  was  recently  brought  forward  in  the  French 
Assembly  lor  a  tax  upon  domestic  servants :  five  francs  for 
a  woman  and  ten  francs  for  a  man-servant,  and  ten  francs 
for  the  former,  and  twenty  for  the  latter,  in  all  cases  where 
more  than  one  is  kept.  The  servants  themselves  are  taxes 
enough  in  this  country.  They  tax  one’s  patience  as  well  as 
one’s  purses. 

The  strike  epidemic  has  penetrated  as  far  as  Padua. 
At  the  performance  of  Verdi’s  “  Aida,”  the  ballet-girls  de¬ 
clined  to  black  their  faces,  as  is  of  course  required  in 
Verdi’s  Egyptian  work  :  a  little  revolution  occurred  at  the 
theatre  in  consc<)uence  of  their  declining  to  act,  and  not 
until  various  potent  authorities  had  been  summoned  would 
the  recalcitrant  damsels  appear  with  their  faces  properly 
colored. 

The  AlhentEum  says,  “  We  are  requested,  by  the  family 
of  the  late  Mr.  Hawthorne,  to  state  that  ‘  The  Life  and 
Unpublished  Stories  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,’  by 
H.  A.  Page,  announced  on  the  fly-leaf  of  ‘  Septimius,’  is  a 
publication  entirely  without  their  sanction.  They  are  not 
aware  that  their  father  was  even  acquainted  with  Mr.  Page, 
and  they  are  satisfied  that  he  can  have  no  materials  of  any 
value  to  bring  before  the  public.” 

An  amusing  hoax  has  been  played  by  a  German  writer 
(whose  name  is  on  this  occasion  withheld  from  publicity) 
on  the  press  of  Vienna.  The  Wagner  festival  at  Bayreutli 
having  given  rise  to  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Viennese 
newspapers  full  of  the  most  hyperbolical  adulation  of  the 
musician  of  the  future  and  his  woVks,  the  writer  in  question, 
who  writes  in  French  almost  as  well  as  in  German,  nit  upon 
the  idea  of  concoc-ting  a  letter  to  Wagner  from  Victor 
Hugo.  In  this  letter,  which  was  a  capital  parody  of  the 
turgid  and  pretentious  style  of  some  of  Al.  Hugo’s  later  effu¬ 
sions,  Herr  W'agner  was  assured  that  he  might  accept  the 
guldens  of  King  lA)uis  of  Bavaria  without  scruple  ;  as,  al¬ 
though  the  Prussian  thaler  is  a  barbarian,  the  gulden  has 
always  been  a  gentleman.  The  letter  was  sent  to  the 
Vienna  Presse,  v^ch  accepted  it  as  genuine,  and  published 
it  in  the  original  French,  with  a  German  translation. 
From  the  Presse  it  was  copied  into  several  French  papers, 
including  La  Libertt.  Tne  Parisians  were  evidently  as 
convinced  of  its  genuineness  as  the  Viennese,  who  read,  in 
a  telegram  sent  from  Paris  to  one  of  their  papers  shortly 
after,  that  the  letter  had  appeared  in  the  French  press. 
But  this  was  not  all.  A  comic  paper  of  Vienna,  the  Figaro, 
published  a  burlesque  version  of  the  letter ;  and  at  last  Herr 
Wagner  himself  was  obliged  to  come  forward  and  explain 
that  Victor  Hugo  had  not  written  to  him  at  all,  and  that 
the  letter  was,  therefore,  evidently  a  fabrication. 

John  Bright  in  his  late  speech  thus  refers  to  England’s 
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course  during  the  civil  war  in  America :  “  It  is  one  of  the 
unaccountable  things  in  history,  that  people  like  ourselvei, 
not  the  great  body  of  the  people,  but  Government,  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  rich  classes,  and  the  most  influential  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press,  probably,  or  many  of  them,  should  for  a 
moment  have  taken  sides  with  a  rebellion,  the  sole  object 
and  purpose  of  which  was  to  jieroetuate  forever  the  slaverr 
of  millions  of  human  beings.  1  did  not  counsel  interfe^ 
ence :  I  said  from  the  first,  when  the  insurrection  began,  in 
a  few  observations  which  I  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
‘  Leave  it  alone.  The  United  States  are  jwwerful  enonoh 
to  overcome  all  difficulties.  I  believe  they  will  overcome 
this.’  My  object  was  to  counsel  what  at  one  lime  I  called 
a  generous  and  not  an  unfriendly  neutrality.  I  call  you  to 
witness,  and  the  whole  country  to  witness,  whether,  if  we 
had  pursued  the  course  of  generous  neutrality,  we  should 
not  have  escaped  embarrassments,  negotiations,  conces¬ 
sions,  and  humiliations,  to  which  we  have  been  subjected 
for  several  years  past.  I  hope,  and  believe  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen  will  be  terminated. 
I  believe  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  been  every 
thing  which  people  could  require  in  reference  to  this  sub¬ 
ject;  and  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  most 
intimate  character  when  I  say  that  no  gentlemen  in  this 
country  are  more  anxious  for  all  difficulties  to  be  removed, 
and  that  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  should 
live  together  in  perfect  amity,  than  the  men  who  have  the 
responsibility  at  the  present  time  of  administering  the 
executive  government  of  the  country.” 

An  interesting  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  of 
June  last,  at  the  little  town  of  Herrnhut  in  Saxony.  Herm- 
hut  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Moravian  brotherhood,  and 
delegates  from  all  the  colonies  belonging  to  that  sect  had 
assembled  on  the  day  to  keep  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  existence  of  their  community.  Whoever 
knows  the  harmless  and  unobtrusive  religious  family  will 
not  deny  it  the  credit  which  it  deserves,  not  only  for  spread¬ 
ing  Christianity  in  uncivilized  countries,  but  also  tor  the 
good  it  otherwise  does  by  its  industry  and  example  of  kind 
feeling  and  religious  life.  The  sect  was  founded  in  1722 
by  Count  Zinzendorf,  who  endowed  it  with  his  rich  and  ex¬ 
tensive  estates,  from  which  it  drew  the  first  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  It  has  now  grown  to  embrace  with  its  system  of 
colonies  almost  the  wnole  globe,  and  is  still  pushing  its 
successful  ramifications  further  into  the  heathen  world.  It 
possesses  in  England  thirty-six  colonies,  and  in  America 
the  same  number.  Its  most  considerable  province  is  that 
designated  as  the  German,  but  which  encompassea  also 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia.  The 
number  of  “  congregations  ”  in  this  province  is  only  eigh- 
teea,  but  there  is  a  large  contingent  of  “ societies”  to com- 

Element  them.  The  Moravian  colonies  comprise  Sarepta, 
lausanne,  Montmirail,  and  Zeist  in  Holland.  They  stretch 
upwartl  to  Greenland,  where  there  is  New  Herrnhut,  in 
sixty-four  degrees  north  latitude,  go  round  by  Labrador  to 
the  settlements  of  the  Delaware  and  Cherokee  Indians,  in¬ 
clude  the  negro  colonies  at  St.  Thomas,  St.  Jan,  St.  Croix, 
and  Jamaica,  and  push  southward  to  the  Cape,  Australia, 
and  Surinam.  Since  1853  there  is  a  Aloravian  settlement 
also  on  the  Wt^stern  Himalaya. 


BURNETT’S  COCOAINE  is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 
Hair  Dressing  in  the  world.  It  promotes  the  GROWTH  OF 
THE  HAIR,  and  is  entirely  free  from  all  irritating  matter.  Tm 
natnc  and  title  thereof  is  adopted  as  a  Trade-Mark,  to  soc^  tw 
public  and  proprietors  against  imposition  by  the  introduction  of 
spurious  articles.  All  unauthorized  use  of  this  Trade-Mark  will 
be  promptly  prosecuted. 

The  first  hotels  in  the  country  and  the  most  respectable  w- 
taurants  use  as  their  guests  require  it,  the  famous  HAironn 
Leicestershire  Table  Saccb.  It  is  conceded  to  be  the  finest 
relish  for  the  table. 

White’s  Specialtt  eor  Dyspepsia  will  effect  a  cure  if 
tried  faithfully. 


